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EDI TORIAL. 


The meeting of Pdleeey nine which I ad- 
ressed in Philadelphia on the morning 
of the 26d was a large and earnest one. 
“Though held by the Baptist ministers, 
invitations had been issued to other cler- 
gymien, aud every branch of the Protest- 
unt church seemed to be represented. 
rom the close attention and eager in- 
terest, and from the feeling one gets on 
such occasions, it seemed to mea nota- 
ble indication of the progress our ideas 
re making among the clergy. [have 
also. ne miuch gratified by letters which 
Rev. S. Thackeray has shown me 
fens ee from clergymen who 
have read his book, “The Land and The 
Community,” and which show either a 
witm welcome or at least a disposition to 
candid! y consider it. We can hardly ex- 
pect the clergy as a body to move much 
in advance of the laity on such a ques- 
tion as this, but the awakening of thought 
among the clergy is a potent aid in pro- 
moting thought among the laity, 
Be spoke in Vineland, N. J., on the 
night of the same day that I spoke in 
Philadelphia, Rev, Mr, Rodever taking 
the chair, We have here a club of active 
men, and the single tax is being well dis- 


the tax,” 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 


would like tocommend to all our friends, a 
little pamphlet called **The Master Work- 
man,” by Henry J, O'Neill, of Allentown, 
Pa. “The title carries with it a sugges- 
tion of the Knights of Labor, but the 
master workman really referred to is in- 
dicated in the sub-title, ‘the gifts of God 
and the fruits of labor.” In an advertise- 
ment in THE STANDARD Mr. O'Neill speaks 
of his pamphlet as “a simple statement of 
the views and aims of ‘single tax men, de- 
signed especially for workingmen.” And 
despite a little economic slipping, such as 
that rent enters into price, it is indeed 
well worthy of this description. It is 
such a quiet, simple ‘‘common sense” pre- 
sentation of the principle of equal rights 
in land, the evils that arise from ignor- 
ing that principle and the true method 
of applying it, as seems to me peculiarly 
adapted to reach the minds of those for 
whom the author has intended it. I trust 
it will have a large circulation. 


The Mauch Chunk Democrat, whose 
editor, Rauch, is a veteran abolitionist 
and stanch free trader, has some diffi- 
culty in seeing how the single tax would 
not be a tax on labor. It supposes a 
Mahoning valley farmer, who under the 
single tax would be taxed $200 on the 
land value of his farm. But it says, that 
whether this tax is called single tax or 
double tax, the farmer can only get 
money to pay it by working his farm. 
Hence it concludes that ‘labor alone pays 
and winds up by asking me to 
explain how it is possible to realize the 
first dollar from land in taxation without 
labcr to produce the money or its equiva- 
lent. 

This of course I cannot explain, for 
that taxes can only be paid in the products 
of labor follows from the self-evident 
truth that labor is the producer of ali 
wealth, ButI think I can explain how 
the single tax would not fall on the 
laborer—how it would only take such 
products of labor as the laborer could in 
no case retain. 


There is a confusion in the Democrat’s 
illustration. It is using the word ‘“farm- 
er” in the sense in which it has been com- 
mon to use it in the United States—of a 
man who cultivates his own land with his 
own labor, thus uniting in the same per- 
son beth land owner and laborer. If the 
Democrat will make the distinction be- 
tween these two economically distinct 
classes it will see the difference between 
putting a tax on land values and putting 
it on the products of labor. If the amount 
of the tax be the sume in both cases it 
may seem to make no difference to the 
land-owning farmer whether he pays it 
as a land owner oras a laborer, But take 
the cases in which the working farmer is 
one man und the land owner is another 
man. Does it not in such cases make a 
very clear difference? To take taxes off 
the products of labor and put them on the 
value of land would be to release the ten- 
ant farmer from taxation and to put it on 
the owner of the land, To be sure the 
tax might still be paid out of the products 
of the tenant’s labor, but it would be out 
of products of his labor which he would 
have had to give up to the land owner, 
anyhow, 


The user of land, as user of land, never 
can get the benefit of land values, The 
editor of the Democrat may see this, 
either in his own illustration or wherever 
else he chooses to look, A Mahoning 
valley farm that under the single tax 
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ould hase to pay $200 1 nidat 

land value equivalent at least to $200 an 
nually, Supposing that it is in the bands 
of a farmer who is at once both owner 
and ‘cultivator, it is as owner, 
cultivator, that he will get this $200 or 
its equivalent, if it be not taken in taxa- 
tion, For if he chooses to rent it he can 
still continue to receive the $200 without 
doing any of the work of cultivation, 
Or if he comes to dispose of it to < another 
cultivating owner like himself, he will 


get in alumped sum of purchase money 


the capitalized value of the $2002 year. 
Thus the purchasing cultivator, as a- cul. 
tivator, will not receive any iore of 
the product of his labor than the renting 
cultivator. What more he receives will 
be as the owner, 
have paid in advance in purchase money. 

While the single tax, therefore, must 
take the products of labor—for itis only 
in the products of labor, or their repre- 
sentatives, that taxes can be paid—it does 
not take from the laborer. It only takes 
that part. of the products of labor which 
the laborers cannot retain, and which if 
not taken in taxes will ro to land owners. 
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Approaching the matter in this way 
the question may suggest itself, Ought 
not the whole product of labor yo to the 
Jaborer? The answer is, No; the whole 
product of labor ought to go to the labor- 
er only where the natural opportunity 
which he uses issuch as woy other laborer 
can set. Where tie opportunity of which 
he is accorded the use is a superior one, 
then in order to secure equality he should 
contribute for the use and benefit of all 
au,amount equivalent to the superiority 
of the opportunity which he is permitted 
to use. 

Or to put the matter in another way, 
Labor is the producer of wealth (or labor 
products) only in the sense of being the 
active or human factor. cannot 
produce without having something to 
proavce from. That something consists 
of th: material and forces of nattire, the 
passi e or responsive factor in producing 
which are all comprehended under the 
term land. 

These gifts of nature are gratuitous te 
man, and all are equally entitled to use 
them. But to say that all men are 
equally entitled to use them is at the 
same time to say that no one is entitled 
to appropriate to himself any special ad- 
from the use of 


Labor 


vantage Which may come 

natural opportunities superior to those 
that are open to others, In other words, 
the equal right to land involves the 
equal right of all to the special ad- 
vantages presented by particular pieces 
of land. 

Now there are not merely great differ- 
ences in the natural powers which may 
be utilized on different pieces of land— 
differences which are brought out by the 
growth of population and social develop- 
ment; but the growth of population, the 
rise of towns and cities, the building of 
railroad lines, etc.,, bring out great dilfer- 
ences due solely to differences in location 
with respect to population, in the return 
which labor may obtain on different piec- 
es of land, To secure equality therefore 
—to secure to ALL labor its full and fair 
reward, it is necessary, while leaving to 
labor exerted on the poorest or worst lo- 
cated land its full earnings, to take from 
those who have the use of superior land 
an equivalent for the valuable privilege 
accorded them, and either to divide this 
among all, or, what amounts to the same 


not as. 


and for this. he will | 


| benetit, Sie ; 
This is whit the single tax does, 
would not. fallatall on those who we 


using only Jand of no special advantage. _ 
Such land would have no value, and con. 
“sequently 


would be liable to no tax, 
It would only fall on those who were hold- 
ing peculiarly val luabled eland, and on them 
notin proportion to their labor, not in 


‘proportion to what they did, but in pro 


portion to the special vile of the oppor- 


tunity they held, and from which they, 
therefore, kept out oLbers—for it is this 

value of opportunity which gives a value: 
to land resp of inpuoveticatt 


ene scsratice opines Lammas ean aie ae 


of te single tax: is th 
same principle that prevails a among: union 
printers: jn newspapers, where specially 
fat" matter is set in “departments” 

that is by special men, Where this ‘is 
the case, te leave to each workman just, 
what he carne d would be. manifestly 

violation of the principle of equal pay for 


ait his princip 


Te 
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equal work, since with equalexertion the” 


men on the departments could make a- 
prreat deal more than the men on the 
ordinary matter, ‘Therefore the printers’ 


custom is that the privilege of setting. 
the departments” is sold by the “chapel,”. 


or body of printers working in the office, 
for a weekly premium. 


It, 
must be paid in the produets of labor, 
Yet it is not a tax on Jabor. 
a tu Or 


for chapel expenses. 
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1 have spoken of this matter more fully. 


than was necessary in replying to the 
Mauch Chunk Democrat, for the purpose 


This premium is. 
each week deducted from the bill of the 
man Who holds a department and is dis- - 
tributed successively among the others, | 
or is placed in the chapel fund to be used. 
is a tax which 


It is simply 
special privilege, which operates: 
to secure {o labor its fairand just reward, 


of pointing out at the sume time how the. : 


restriction of titles in land to occupancy 
and use would fail to secure : 
lubor, Even supposing, which 
course perfectly idle to hope, that speeu- 


lation could in that way be prevented, | 
the injustice would still remain that some - 


would have possession of land from 


which the same amount of labor could. 
obtain very much larger returus than on’ 


the land which was open to the greater 
body of laborers. 

‘antages would in no case go to laborers, 
Mor the wages of labor are always fixed 
by what labor can obtain on the poorest 
land to which labor is applied. 


thing else, those who had the privilege of 
holding the more valuable land would get 
the advantazre as land holders, not as labor- 
ers, 
and use to be the only title to land, and if 


you choose that the holding of “vacant 
The wages — 


Jand” is also to be prohibited, 
‘of labor would necessarily be fixed by 
what labor could obtain on the best land 
open to it, 
dollars u day, then the nan who by ove 

pancy and use held a piece of laad of such 
superior advantage as to yield to the 
sume amount of labor ten dollars a day, 
could hire some one to work for him for: 


two dollars a day, and put eight dollars a. 


And these special ad-. 


Whether. 
they were called occupants, users, or any. 


Supposing that to be two 


justice to | 
it is of. 


Suppose, if you please, occups ancy — 


day in his pocket without doing any — 


work, Andehis title of occupancy and 
use would be a valuable title which he 
could sell for w large stith to the occupier 
and user who wished to succeed him, - 
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I doubt if there is any better place the 
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Malet Gh bene in which to see ‘the ross 


injustice of the present system of taxa- 
tion benefits that 
would follow the application of the sin- 


and the enormous | 
The Mahoning farmers are in- 
faxed, bet it is mainly on 
of their Jabor--even that 


ple tax, 
deed heavily 
the 
part of the tax levied on the 


products 
value of 
so much heavier thiun 
it be- 


tax on tabor, 


their dand beme 


on unused land of dike vadue that 
comes in reality largely a 
Everybody else who does any work or in 


uny way helps to increase wealth is also 


heavily tuxed, too. To say nothing: of 
the tariff 


nue. taxes, 


tuxes and the internal reve- 
tux oon 


tax 


there is oa poll 


heaving w head, and an income 


which is levied upon miners and laborers, 


What fittle taxes 
“fand is 


But the Lehigh coal and navigation com- 
pany pays taxes this ye the 
ation of only $850,000, most of which is 


ue On value 


levied on its works and 
Yet it owns coal 


which: 


iniprovements, 
of 
ten years ayo by 


lands the value 
was declared 
President Harris of that company te be 
$20,000,000, on & moderate estimate, 
they do pay on 
the 

andon the enormously valuable natural 


over $ 
coal 
really for working coils 
opportunities which they are holding idle 
and preventing others from using they 


‘are paying virtually nothing at all. And 
/soitis through all Pennsylvania, Labor 
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ds taxed to death, but monopoly waxes 


fat, andis enabled by its privileges to 
starve out labor whenever the crushed 
wort tries to turn. 


Two workingmen belonging to a Cer- 
man Jabor organization were in New 
York last week sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment each, for distributing boy- 
cotting circulars, This is in accordance 
with the decree of the court of appeals, 
in affirming Judge Barrett's decision of 
two years ago—a decree which the ap- 
peals judges had the cowardice to file 
without accompanying it with an opinion. 


‘Itis a gross injustice, nevertheless. 


On a West Jersey train last week L oc- 
cupied a seat with a young man who, as L 
learned from a conversation that went on 
between him and the occupant of a seat 
behind, was w butcher in a little west 
Jersey town, They talked of the weather, 
of the ice crop and of the condition of 
the butchering business, and then the 
man behind asked: “How about that 
organ trouble. Hfas it hurt you much ?” 
“Yes, ithas hurt mea good dew,” was 
the reply. “ID have lost three of my best 
customers, one of them a family that was 


as good as a hotel; for they were con- 


stantly having company und con- 
stantly sending over for stulf”’ And 
then he went on to tell: about 


the organ trouble. Ife said he did not 
want to get into any trouble, but they 
all came to him and wanted him to lead 
che choir, and would not tuke no for un 
answer, So he agreed to lead the choir, 
and when he became leader of the choir 
the rest of the choir wanted him to vote on 
the organ matter, saying he might just as 
well have bis say. lizzie M. was very 
importunate, and when he told her he 
did not want, to vole on the organ mat- 
ter because there might be some feeling 
about it and he might lose trade, she was 
horrified, and said it would be perfectly 
awlul if anybody took away their trade 
from him on that account, So he and 
the vest of the choir voted for the kind of 
an organ they should get, ‘They decided 
to get a Corliss (or Cornwall) organ and 
aut for it, But Fannie Ll thought her 
fumily was influential enough in’ the 
church for her to have her say, loo, and 
so she sent for anorganof a diferent 
kind, When the two orguns came the 
majority of the choir insisted upon 
taking and paying for the one they had 
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ordered, To try and prevent hard feel- 
ing, the minister called a motting of the 
trustees, and they fought, and fought, 
und fought the matter from 
nine o'clock in) the morning until four 
o'clock in the afternoon, being: in 
favor of the choir and the Corliss organ 
and three insisting that a professor be 
sent for to try 
which. 


oyer 


SIN 


the two orguns and say 
was best. The choir got their 
orean, but some of the minority—Lizzie 
M.'s family being the bitterest iu the lot 
their the 
Lizzie herself what she had 
The 


losing protifable 


—took trade from butcher, 
leading in 
declared would be perfectly awful. 
he 
this 
to cry 
that 


exactly be termed Christian resignation, 


butcher said was 


way, but he was 
ubout. it. I 


could 


business cin 
not 


not know 


going do 


dtis resignation 
rard to a time in 
the boy- 
cougr egution 


as he was looking fors 
the hol summer weather when 
of the 
to vet spoiled meat in 


cotting members 
would be likely 
having to send so far for it. 

So there is : im Choirs 


boycotting even 


and churches as well as by workingmen, 


Hlereis a@ circular sent shortly before 
Christmas to every Episcopal clergyman 
in this city by the executive committee of 
the Church association for the advance- 
ment of the interests of labor, Tam = not 
not come within the 
luw against boycotting preveiling in the 
state of New York. 
bring the Church 
scope of the charge on which T was once 
tried in Ireland before 
called the bible a book” every 
time he spoke of it—of being “reasonably 


sure that if would 


ft would certainly 
ussociation within the 


a mavistrate who 


“swear 


suspected of conspiring with other per- 


sons to influence and intimidate divers 


other persons to refrain from doing what 
they had a legal right to do.” 


Quy WAVERLY PLACE. + 
DECEMBER LT, ISS9. 4 

Dear Brotugr: A theusand citizens lately 
sigucd wurequest to the shop Keepers of this 
city, asking that they would pay their em- 
ploves one-tenth of aday’s wages for each hour 
of overtime work during the holiday season, 

This request was presented to thirty firms 
by womeu of character and pusition. Just 
eight firms consented to this act of justice. 
This merely illustrates a well-knowa fact, 
that the employes in the shops in this city— 
mostof them young girls—are. compelled to 
work till 10 or 11 o'clock, oftea till after mid- 
night, ab this season, remaining to put away 
couds long after the duors of the store are 
closed, and that for this additional tuil they 
receive nothing whatever. 

[In place of requital maaoy of them find in 
their pay envelupes on the Saturday night 
after New Year's iw note stating that their 
services Will be no longer needed. And it is 
not the uew hands that are discharged, but 
often those who have served the company 
faithfully, it may be for years, the young 
girls just taken on being found willing to 
work for smaller wages than older ones who 
have no fathers to support them. 

Asi priest you are about to celebrate the 
feast of Christinas and to proclaim afresh 
the birth of Jesus Christ as the Incarnate 
Grod, the Saviour of the world. Will you not 
do something to make this coming seasun a 
time of deliverance and not of enslavement 
to our defenseless sisters? a 

ifyoucan do nothing eise, will you nut on 
Sunday next urge your hearers not to buy 
goods in the steres after 6 o'clock in the 
coming two weeks! Every purchaser at 
stores usually closed in the evening, except 
at the stores numed, will be using the unre- 
quited labor of the girls and others em- 
ployed. We cannot see how a self-respect- 
ing nah or woman could wish to take such a 
cruel or ignominious position, compelling 
those weaker than himself to wait upon him 
Without even the support that slaves receive, 
or begging their attendance as a favor for 
Which no retura is made, 

We believe that some such appeal from 
you to your people would rouse their con- 
sciences and help to tnake this Christmas 
tide atime of om ba ace to men of sood will” 


A note to the ene nee the names 
of the eight firms who agreed to the re- 
quest of the committee, They are: 

The First Jupanese manufacturing aud trad- 
ing company, Broadway and 15th street, and 
ae Broudway, 

» H. O, Schwartz, 42 Hast Lith street, 

. A. Vantine & Co,, 877 and s7u Broad: 
wuy. 

G. P, Putnam's 


Sons, 27 and 29 West 28d 
street, 
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Stern Brothers, 82 and 386 West 23d street. 

John ‘Tunley Compuny, limited, Sixth ave- 
nue und 15th street 

G. Crowe, 257 Sixth avenue, 

Scharles Brothers, 24 West 23d street. 


The first on the list, if will be noticed is 
a Japanese firm, Itis hardly fair to these 
heathen to say that they acceded to the 
request. of the committee. What they 
said to the ladies was, “Of course! that 
is what we alw ines have done,” 
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Hfow many of the [Episcopal elerzy of 
New: York preached the sermon requested 
Lhave no means of knowing. Probably 
And, after all, what little good it 
if they had. Behind 
swho can afford to 


none, 
would have done 
prosperous eniployers 
pay a little more in wages than they do 
are Unprosperous employers who must 
fall. And 
shop girls, compelled to work long hours 


clutch every cent or behind 


in the evening without any addition to 


their scanty pay, are crowds of other girls 
eager to take their places even on such 


terms, 


[tis utterly in vain to hope that  be- 
an mitigate the wrongs that 
that charity, or 


nevolence c 
come from injustice, or 
combination or any cunning device can 
hold back that merciless social pressure 
the denial to 


their 


that comes from human 


beings of what Pather in heaven 
haus given thei as his bounty, 

The Rev. Dr. Huntington, rector of 
the rich and fashionable Grace church, 
the beud of Broad- 

of Twelfth street, 


the Churchman 


which stands on 
at the 
has printed 


Wily corner 


In what 
he evidently intends as some sort of 
an answer to that remarkable sketch “The 
Unheeded Messenger,” which was pub- 
lished some weeks sincein THE STANDARD, 
Dr. Huntington says: 

“Why should serious men,” it bas been 
asked, (I am quoting nobody in particular) 
“Why should scrious men, in the fuce of the 
great questions that confront Christendom 
to. ‘day, busy themselves for weeks with the 
inint, anise, aud cummin of liturgical revi- 
siun! With the problems of laud tenure, the 
equitable civision of profits, and the fair ad- 
justinent of the hours of labor waiting for a 
selution, ought the disciples of the working- 
mnan of Nazareth to be found deep in discus- 
sion over the wording of «a collect und the 
right ordering of a psalm. 

And yet, brethren, when we think of it, 
tue church might, perhaps, effect us much 
toward the solut iow of the labor problen by 
putting upon the lips of her children the pet 
tions, ‘‘Iucline the hearts of employers and 
of those whom they einploy to mutual for- 
bearance, fairness and goud will,” and 
“Suffer nut the hire of the laborers to be 
kept back by fraud,” as if she were to set 
forth the most brilliaut dissertation upou the 
subject uf the wages fund ever given to the 
world, 


What sort of a God is it that the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington worships, and to whom 
the Mpiscopal collects and liturgy are 
addressed? Does the rector of Grace 
church really think that the ‘‘most mer- 
ciful Bornes: “Our Father which art in 
heaven,” asin the prayers of the Episco- 
pal church Ee is styled, is really allowing 
bitter injustice and want to continue 
amony Eis children in New York city and 
elsewhere simply because the Hpiscopal 
church does not formally ask Him every 
Sunday “to suffer not the hire of the 
laborer to be kept back by fraud.” Does 
he really think that if the hive of the 
laborer is kept back or lessened that it is 
because the righteous God, of whom he 
believes himself to bean accredited minis- 
teron earth really suffers this, in the sense 
of consenting to it?) LT would like him to 
putto himself seriously and soberly this 
question of questions for the Christian 
ministers Is the want and the suffering 
that exists in the centers of our civiliza- 
tion to-day, the bitter struggle among hu- 
man beings to merely live, and the vice 
and the crime and tie greed that grow 
oul of that struggle, because of God’s 
neglect, or because of man’s? Is it in ac- 
vordance with the will of God, or is it be- 
cause of our violation of God's will? 
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Dr, Hantingtons can Baly answer these 
questions in one way. If he believes at 
al in a good aad just God he will be 
compelled to say that the things he would 
ask Him to relieve are wholly due to mivo’s 
disregard of God's will, What then is the 
duty of the church—of a Cheistian minis- 
ter? Is it not to point out this violation 
and to call upon men to obey God's law? 
It is well to pray, “Incline our hearts to 
keep thy law,” but the man in the church 
better not pray at all, than thus to pray, 
while at the same time trying to ignore 
and hide Crod’s Law. . 

Now not need any “brilliant 
dissertation subject of the 
wages fund? to enable anyone who will 


it does 
upon the 


use his eyes, to see what is the matter 
What is it, I would like 
Dr. Huntington to ask himself, what is it 
that God has given to man whereby he 
is to be clothed, and fed, and sheltered, 


upon this earth, 


and have all his physical wants 
supplhed? It jis the  earth— that 
is to say, the land, It is this, and 


Ife does not 
furnish clothing and food and ‘shelter in 
forms adapted to man's needs. Nor yet 
What God 
furnishes is the lund—the supertices of 
the natural globe. By 
Ile has ordained that all human wants 
should be supplied, and this Tle has given 
to all. 

Here is the grea 
the flagrant violation of God’s law which 
lies at the bottom of all the social evils. 
which Dr. Huntington would pray to God 
to redress. He has but to look around 
him to see there is no nigeardliness in 


only this, that God gives. 


does He furnish employers. 


labor upon this 


CGiod's bounty. ‘There’ is land enough 
uod to spare for all our pres- 
ent population, and all who can 
come. But human laws. disinherit 


Giod's children on their very entrance into. 


the world. Dr. Huntington has but to 
look around and to ask who have the: 


legal vight to use the land which his 
Bible and his common sense must alike 
ell him God made for all, to see that of 
the great community of which he is a 
partand in which he is a minister, not 
oae inathousand have any legal right 
Whatever to what God gave them, 

If he ignores this wrong and robbery 
and yet prays to God to relieve injustice 
und want, his prayer is an insult, to God 
and an injury to man, | 


{fENRY GEORGE, 





MONTANAS ONLY HOPE, 

“Montana must submit to the domina- 
tion of the Northern Pacific railroad or 
adopt the single tax,” says Mr. Kennedy 
writing from Boulder, In order to under- 
stand Mr Kennedy’s declaration it is 
necessary that the relations of the North- 
ern Pacific railway company to the new 
state should be known. When the charter 
was granted to that company it contained 
aw clause providing that where its line ran 
through sates the corporation was to 
receive from the government each alter- 
nate section for twenty miles on both sides 
of the roadway, but that where the line 
‘an through w territory, the government 
grant should be doubled, The result was 
that which might have been expected, 
The Northern Pacilic built no roud through 
astute where, by any possibility, it could 
manage to build through a territory. 
Some of these territories have since be- 
come states, Montana among them, but 
the new sovereignity with which they are 
endowed does not enable then to recover 
the enormous belt of their soil given by 
thisextravagant grant to the Northern 
Pacific road, The company still owns the 
most of the tremendous belt of land that 
Wits Once estimated at forty-two millions 
of acres, and the value of which at the 
present time runs into hundreds of mill- 
ions. 

Nevertheless, each alternate strip in 
that great belt belongs to the people, 
which, according to the logie of the 
great railway corporation, is equivaleat 


t, deep, open wrong— 
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to saying that it belongs to nobody. 
This is a condition of affairs that the 
land grabber nbhors as it used to be 
said nature abhors a vacuum. But the 
Northern Pacifle people are leaving no 
stone unturned to put an end to this 
condition, even if they find that they 
must themselves assume the burden of 
owning a strip of laud eighty miles wide 
and running almost entirely through the 
new state of Montana. All of the exist- 
ing influencein the federal government 
ison the side of the land grabber, and 
Montana, state thouch she now is, stands 
practically defenseless, while a great cor- 
poration, backed by all of the power of 
the federal government, is preparing to 
rob her people of their heritage. 

One thing, however, Montana can do, 
wilh which the federal government has 
no power to interfere, and that is to tax, 
and to tux, and to continue to tax, the 
growing lund value of that great belt, 
until the Northern Pacific shall either 
pour into her treasury all of its” profits 
from the crab, or else release the land to 
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settlers who are willing to pay the peo- 


ple of Montana for ifs use, in order that 
they may establish upon it homes for 
themselvcés and families. Mr. Kennedy 


sees clearly the solution, and the only 


solution, of Montana's difliculty, and hap- 
pily he is a man capable of making 


others tosee with him. It was he who, 
as asingle tax meniber of tlie legislature, 


introduced the Australian bill which has 
since become vu law, and it was to his 


zeal, vigilance and enerey that the meas- 


ure owed its success. Now let him carry 
on the fight, and the land grabbing pro- 
pensities of the Northern Pacitic and the 
aquiescent altitude of the cormorant ad- 
ministration at Washington may pave a 
way for enabling Montana to lead in the 
application of the single tax, 


OHIO DEMOCRAULY ON TRIAL, 

The opposition amony thoughtful dem- 
ocrats in Ohio to sending Mr. Calvin S. 
Brice to the United States senate grows 
steadily, though whether it will obtain 
suflicient strength to defeat this at- 
tempted betrayal of the democracy, time 
alone cau tell, The Cleveland meeting, 
a brief report of whieh will be found else- 
where, was characterized by the bitter- 
ness of its opposition to Mr. Brice's 
aspirations, Mr. Tom LL. Jolinson put 
the matter well when he declared that 
the real objection to Me, Brice is, not that 
he is rich, but that he has given no evi- 
dence whatever of his fitness for the 
duties of such a position, Mr. Johnson 
very justly ridiculed the pretense that 
Mr, Brice’s conduct of the last eampaign 
was such as to warrant the bestowal of 
the United States senitorship upon him, 


cas areward for his services as chairman 


of the campaign executive comniittee, 
The simple trath js that Me. Brice has 
never displayed any special aptitude for 
politics, and that he has not even at- 
tempted to pose as an exponent of any 
great political principle, HLe is a very 
rich man, who happens to think that he 
is a democrat, aud whose persoual am- 
bitions are such as to Jead him) to desire 
the success of the democratic party, He 


owas chosen as Ghairman of the party's 
executive committee, chicily because of 


his supposed ability to raise a large caum- 
paign Jund, and of his probable readiness 


to vo down inte his own pockets to make 


good any deticiency that might be caused 
by the refasal by his fellow plutocrats to 
subseribe, There may have been a 
hope that Mr Brice would) display in 
politics some of that shrewdness and not 


. too scrupulous readiness of resource thist 


characterized his vailway operations, but 
this hope was not realized, and he stands 
to-day merely as the representative of 
money in politics, Not asingle man who 
now clamorous for his election to the sen- 
ate would dream of him for such a position 
if he were not the possessor of millions, 
The democrats of Ohio must face this 


situation, They cannot dodge the real 
issue, The agitation of the tarill ques- 


tion has already run beyond the lines orig- 


—inally laid down for it, and it is rapidly 


dividing the American people, on new 
lines, into new parties bearing old names, 
The issue is going to be between the pro- 
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ducers and the plutoerats—those who 
through various forms of monopoly and 
privilege are gathering into their own 
hands the greater part of the wealth of 
the United States. When this process 
of realigning parties is completed, Mr, 
Brice will inevitably be on the side of 
the plufocrats, not because he is rich, but 
because riches coustitlite his only elaim 
to distinction, and he must naturally favor 
aw system which recognizes that claim. 
furthermore, he owes his own fortune to 
conditions that cannot continue when the 
people recover and resume the exercise of 
their rightful power, 

The democratic caucus at Columbus 
evn do litte towards hastening or post- 
poning the coming struggle between the 
beneficiaries and the victims of the whole 
system of vicious legislation of which the 
tariff laws are but a part. The question 
to be decided by the democratic legislators 
in Ohio, is whether ornot the aggregation 
of men, calling itself the democratic party, 
in that state is to be trusted to represent 
the people's cause. They will answer that 
question by their choice of a candidate for 
senator, If they elect Brice, or any other 
man, simply on the ground of bis posses- 
sion of a large fortune, they will prove 
that the Ohio democrary is not to be 
trusted, and they will doom it to unyues- 
tioned defeat at the hands of the very 
people who alone can lift it from a minor- 
ity into a majority party. If, on the 
other hand, they choose a man because 
of his loyalty to principles and his ability 
to defend the rights of the people, they will 
win for their party the respect and adhe- 
sion of thousends who are now ready to 
work loyally with the opponents of mo- 
nopoly, special privileges and plutoc atic 
rule. It is not the political fortune of 
Mr. Calvin S. Brice that is at stake, but 
the political future of the democratic 
party as now organized in the state of 
Ohio, The question to be settled is 
whether or not that party can be trusted 
to champion the cause of the people in 
the great political contest on which we 
are about to enter, und to which the tariff 
struggle is merely a prelude, 





A MONOPOLY FORTUNS, 

Some of the papers that oppose the sin- 
gle tax, without in the least understand- 
ing it, have actually pointed to the enor- 
mous fortune of J.D. Rockefeiler, the 
“oil king,” as one that was vathered with- 
out the aid of land monopoly. We print 
elsewhere an estimate of Mr, Rockefeller’s 
wealth made by one of his triends, and 
direct especial attention to the statement 
of his sources of revenue, which are prob- 
ably relatively correct, even if the figures 
are disputed, It is true that the Stand- 
ard oil company first obtained power 
through Hlegal and corrupt combinations 
with railroads, but its objective point was 
the control ofa great natural opporiunity 
—thiat is, the land under which the great 
oil deposits are fuund, Thedividend pay- 
ings power of the Standard oil trust de- 
pends on its control of the output of oil, 
wnd hence $68,000,000 of Mr. Rockefeller's 
furtune represents a single land monopoly 
~-the monopoly being none the less com- 
plete because the company wisely declines 
to become the nominal owner of the oil 
lands, preferring that the tille shall re- 
main with others so long as it controls 
the whole product, 

KMxamining the list farther one flads 
thet $10,000,000 is invested in real-estate, 
$2,000,000 in the lead trust, $4,000,000 in 
natucal gas stock and $4,000,000 in mines, 
nearly allof which represents land mo- 
nopoly, using the word ‘land’ in its 
economic sense, Thatis to say, that of 
the $117,000,000, the investment of which 
is described: in’ detail, $38,009,000 is in- 
vested in the monopoly of natural op- 
portunities-—land, 

But how about the remaining x29,- 
000,U0U% Let the ignorant critics of the 
single tax remember that the same rea- 
soning that forbids individuals to seize 
and hold the land values created, not by 
individual effort, but by the growth of 
population and the demands of civiliza- 
tion, likewise denies the right to farm out 
the sovereign power of the whole people 
to individuals or combinations of individ- 
uals for their private benefit, Though 
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single tax tnen have never even sought 
to arrive at a common understanding as 
to the best means of remedying the evils 
arising from the farming out of govern. 
mental powers, they are united in recoy- 
nizing that customias an evil, and in de- 
nouncing the artificial monopolies created 
by this perversion and misuse of) the lew. 
islative power of the people, Remeoem- 
bering this, let us see how the investment 
of the remainder of Mir Rockefeller’s for- 
tune interests us, 

The sian of $5,009,000 is invested in the 
stock of banks chartered by the federal 
government, and given by legislation 
the issuranee of currency. The sum of 
$3,000,000 is invested in gas stock which 
represents an artificial monopoly thiet 
achinuly carries on its business in public 
streets, conlessedly owned by the people. 
Twenty million dollars is invested in the 


stocks and bonds of railroad cotpunies, 


called into existence by legishitive grants 
of power to use the sovereiza right of 
eminent domain to create. public high- 
ways; which highways these companies 
ave wllowed by law and custour to abse- 


lutely monopolize for the profit of private. 


individuals. No more ¢laring perversion 
of the sovereign power to sanction the 
rubbery of the community by privilewed 
individuals was ever witnessed in the 
reign of Henry VUIT. or in that of liza- 
beth. Tlere, then, we find $28,000,000 of 
the remaining $29,000,000 accounted for 
as invested tresoime form of monopoly, 

There remains the sinele million of 
Inman steamship stock that appears to 
be invested ina businsss in’ which free 
competition is permitted, « Thiat business, 
however, is cartied on under the British 
flag in order that il may escape the blight 
and curse of American restrictive logis- 
lation. 

No such monstrous and dangerous for- 
tune as that of the “oil kine” could be 
piled up without the aid of monopolies 
established by law. Unless the Ameri- 
nun people comprehend this, and bein to 
use their voting power to repeal such 
legislation, step by step, until that which 
of right belongs to the whole people is no 
Jonger handed over to the few, they will 
merely waste their breath in denouncing 
the monstrous disparities of fortune that 
how threaten the destruction of free in- 
stitutions in this ecuntry., The most 
effective supporters of the reign of it 
plutecratic monopoly are the men and 
newspapers thatery out against it. and at 
the same time ignorantly denout = the 
only plan of reform that proposes co vo 
io the root of the evil, and that) ainis, 
finally, to extirpate it, 


me. 





FREE TRADE ts THE BRIGHT PHRASE. 
The newspapers that were once so par- 
ticnlar to accompany every allusion to 
the tariff agitation by a declaration that 
tariff reform does not miean free trade, 
are not quile so careful since the debate 
has gone further, Anmarticle in the Newsy 
York World of December 22, on the brusi- 
hess outlook, says thiut there is a disposi- 
tion among the manufacturers to hope 
for more protection, but that, ‘fon the 
Other hand, if is evident that the free 
trade issue will not down, but that. it is 
present in the minds of almost all who 
write, Discussion is education, Men 
who think will talk, and free drade is only 
to be understood to be adopted. Manu- 
facturers who now look hungrily toward 
foreign markets supplied by free trade 
Mogland, or bounty supported European 
manufacturers, will probably soon mike 
Up their minds that as the countey will 
never consent to the bounty system, they 
had better have free trade.” This is a 
little thing, but it: offers gratifying evi- 
dence of the rapid) progress of public 
sentiment toward the only rational solu- 
tion of the tari? question, 
The New York Herald recently said: 
“Of course Mr. Cleveland is a free trader, 


He urged congress to make free the raw 


inaterial of our industries, and thict is 
free trade, as faras it goes.” The Herald 
not only used the once dreaded phrase, 
but it took oecasion to remind the friends 
of restriction, whour it regards as the 
successors of the Bourbons of a quarter 
of acentury ago, that their predecussors 
thought it a good thing to shout 'aboli- 


liberately adopted and carefully persisted 


3 


tion” at Che opponents of slavery in (hose 
days, but that this policy not only failed 
to destroy Lincoln and Seward, but, on 
the contrary, helped) to popularize aboli- 
tion, The Tferald is: right, and the real 
free traders of this countey owe a debt of 
gratitude to the proteetionists for con- 
stantly denouncing those who are dis- 
posed to rennin more tariff reformers as 
free (raders, and thus compelling them 
to defend) free trade principles, The — 
process is bearing fruit, and the opponents” 
of the protective system are becoming 
fromomonth to month more accustomed 
to call themselves free Ceaders instead of 
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faritl reformers, a 

The single fax men have systematically i 
used the pluase “free trade,” instead of i; 
“turitl veform,” and have constantly in- i 
sisted that the great question at issue in. i 


the polities of the present is that ot free 
trade or protection. To this policy, de- 





in, ts kuoreely due the destruction of the 
seare that had so potent an intluenee on 
the great body of workingmen, so long as 
those accused of free trade ideas repudi- 
ated the doctrine as a horrible heresy that 
they would not think of promulgating, 
“freo trade! free land! free men!” has 
lone been the slogan of the organized: 
single tax men, and such words in the 
mouths of men that they know to. be 
their friends have had a miyzical effeet in 
overthrowing the un-American prejudice 
against a phase of true freedom: that so 
long dominated the minds of our wage 
earners, The republican policy has sup- 
plemented the good work of the single 
tax men, and in the coming congressional 
campaign the opponents of protection 
could, if they had the courace to do it, 
carry at the head of their political proces- 
sions the pare white banner of free trade—- 
of the fraternity of peoples and of peace 
on earth--with no other effect than = to 
arouse the masses to an intenser enthusi- 
asm and to win votes for the party of free- — 
dom, r 
Let the democrats have the courage to 
put aside cowardly fears, (0 drop selfish 
appeals to narrow interests, to proclaim | - 
to the country that free trade is as natural 
and sitcred aus free speech or a free press, 
wnd force the tight on these lines. They 
must come to it inthe end, for the repub- 
ieans cannot leave the tari! question 
alone, aod as the fight progresses will in- 
evitably move forward and occupy them- 
selves the position of tari! reform, After 
that the democracy, av some other party, 
Will liave to raise the banner of free trade 
er cease to call itself the opponent of the: 
republican party. Let the good work begin 
how. Let the democrats put an end to 
pullering and prevarication and boldly 
dechure for free trade and direct taxation, 


Reports from the testimony of protec- 
Lionists before the ways and means com- 
mittee of the republican house of repre- 
sentatives sqund dike extracts frome secret 
minutes of the forty Phieves, eerie 


A Baltimore dispatch to the Tribune 
says the coal miners of western Mary. 
land are making vigorous protests avainst 
the removal of the tard! on coal because 
in “that resion ib means reduction of 
wares for the workingmen’ and all the 
restofat. Lthisentirely probable that the — 
Trobune’s story is trae, ‘Khe miners of 
Western Marylind senda ciuntpiiit pro- 
hectionist to consress, and they are quite: 
mupuble of believing that) some coal 
operator js now paying them bieher 
Wares than he can't help paying them, 
and would, therefore, under some other 
circurstiinces pay them less, 


een 








This does not indicate that the miners 
of western. Maryland are any more 
stupid than miners elsewhere, Eb merely 
shows that they are ignorant becuse no. 
ren attempt bias been mude to educate 
them, Wiat else could one expect tna 
state where Che republenn purty is fie. 
natically deyoted to protection, and dts 
only Opponent is the kind of democratio: 
party Ubat will aceept dion, Arthur Gore” 
man as its leader and boss. On this 
question the Maryland senator and the — 
New York Tribune are in complete ace | 
cord, and Mr Gorman has, ay a. coal 
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vperator and large owner of coal lands, a 
direct, personal pevuniary interest in de- 
luding miners into believing just such 
rotas the Tribune puts into the mouths 
of those in western Maryland, 

The remarkably low estimate that Rev, 
Dr. Dis places on the value of Trinity 
chureh property appears to indicate that 
land in the hands of that corporation has 
wvalue that is strangely out of propor. 
tion to the value of other land, Trinity 
church stands on the west side of Broad- 
way, just at the head of Wall street. — Tt 
owns in that immediate locality several 
acres of land, The lot bounded by Broad- 
way, Church, Rector and Thames streets, 
occupied by the chuveh building, contains 
wtlenast two and a quarter acres, ‘This is 
occupied by the church, the churchyard 
and the Trinity office building. A little 
further wp Broadway the Trinity corpora- 
tion owns the block bounded by Church, 
Vesey and Fulton streets, containing over 
oneand a half aeres, whieh must, from 
its situation, be as valuable as the land at 
Broadway and Wall street. 


A recent transaction gives us an excel- 


lent opportunity to get at the value of 
landin that neighborhood, The Union 
Trust company is erecting aw $600,000 
building on the east side of Broadway just 
south of Wall street. The land, with the 
old building was purchased for $1,175,000 
dollars. This was paid for the land alone, 
as the old buildiags were immediately 
torn down, and in such eases the value of 
the material rarely, if ever, equals the cost 
of demolition, The price paid for the lot 
was S145 per syuare foot, which is at the 
vate of $6,229,000 per acre, This transac- 
tion vives a fair test of land values in that 
neighborhood, on Broadway. 

Tried by this stardard, the Trinity 
church site is worth over $14,000,000) and 
the St. Paul's site is worth a little less 
than $10,000,000, or the two together, at 
the rate at which the Union trust com- 
puny actually bought, are worth S24,- 
900,000. Perhaps Mr Shearman’s  re- 
spect for the cloth has led him to accepy 
too readily Dr. Dix’s estimate of the value 
of the land held by the Trinity corpora- 
tion. Or, perliaps, Dr, Dix iss kept pur- 
posely inerror by the wicked trustees? 
The land held by the corporation is many 
times the area ol that occupied by its two 
down town churches, and if) must be 
worth far more than 820,000,000, 





C, own adjvintag tracts of land of equal pro- 
ductive value. A has put his land ina high 
state of cultivation, aud cultivates it himseif. 
B has alsv put his ina high state of cultiva- 
tion, but does not culuuvate it himself; be 
rents it to another persun. C has left his 
land in its natural or unimproved state. B 
receives $5 per acre for the use of bis Jand, 
that beiny its annual rental value. Now, 
what f wish to know is, would the single tax, 
if udopted, take from A, B and C, as taxes, 
$5 per acre for every acre of the three tracts 
of land? G. W. W. SMiru. 

No. Itis impossible to tell from: the 
facts you give how much would be taken 
in tuxes under the single tax. The $5 
which B receives is in part, if not wholly, 
the rent of his improvements, and such 
rent is exempt under the single tax, be- 
cause it is really not rent at all. but com- 
pensation for labor, Instead of supposing 
that B receives $5 an acre for his highly 
improved land, imagine that ©'s land, 
which is wholly unimproved, has a sell- 
ing value of $20 an acre, Then $20 an 
acre would be the basis of tuxation for 
all three tracts. Of course, if one tract 
possessed greater natuval advantages 
than the others, or were better situated, 
it woald be valued higher for purposes of 
taxation; but if they were equally fertile 
and equally well situated, the value of the 
unimproved tract would furnish the basis 
of taxation for all three, 

The Business men’s democratic associa- 
tion of this city has arranged for a dinner 
to the democratic governors elected this 
fall, to take place at the Hotf!man house 
on the evening of St, Jackson's day, Jan- 
uary 8 They hope to have with them 
Boies of lowa, Campbell of Ohio, Me- 
Kinney of Virginia, Abbett of New Jersey 
and Toole of Montana, The latter will 
hardly dare come lest the republicans 
seize the stute, Ex-President Cleveland, 
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Congressmen Carlisle, Breckenridge and 


Mills are also invited, Tickets are $12 
ach, and but 125 persons can be admitted, 
This appears to be w very business-like 
altempt at a ‘corner’ in great men, 


I, Butler, who deseribes himself as a 
“humble toiler,’ who has been reading 
the New York Sun since 1867, writes some 
verses lauding that paper as the great 
champion of truth and justice. What an 
ass the “humble toiler” is, now and then, 
But why does he advertise the fact? 

Sr. Jo, Texas,—l readily see how the sin- 
gle tux would operate to throw valuable 
railroad franchises back into the hands of 
the community; but how about roadbeds! 
Not ouly is the rondbed a public lughway, 
but railroads are of that class of industries 
which are necessarily monopolistic, und yet, 
as the construction of rondveds involves bhu- 
man labor, they are objects to which the 
single tax dogs not apply. It is plain that 
if the community should build roadbeds it 
might levy a tax for using them; but how 
ubout those already built? 

ALBERT PHILPOT. 

Roadbeds are products of labor and 
would not be taxed under the single tax. 
But the right of way is not a product of 
labor; it is a franchise from the state just 
as any deed to land is. The single tax 
would reach the value of the right: of 
way irrespective of the viduie of the road- 
bed, There is, however, no such constant 
revulator of values of rights of way as 
there is of land in general; hence, there 
is force in the idea that rouadbeds should 
be public property, whether railroads are 
operated by the state or not. Should it 
be deemed advisable to have the state 
own roudbeds, and for that purpose to 
tuke possession of existing roadbeds, the 
value of confiscated roudbeds, as distin- 
guished from the value of the right of 
way, should of course be paid for, 

During the week ending December 14 
inthe town of New Utrecht, Kings county, 
this state, substantially the whole of ten 
farms were sold, embracing about 400 
acres. Theaggregate price paid is an- 
nounced as $554,900. The Cortelyon farm 
of 130 acres was bought fifteen years ago 
for $39,000, and has now been sold for 
FLS2,000, This rapid appreciation in the 
price of vealty is joyously noted by a 


county newspaper. The town of  Flat- 
bush is to have a sewerage system. The 


first installment of expense on this ac- 
count has gone to swell the general tix 
levy to unusual proportions, and the local 
paper has published a letter from. some 
one who has seen the cat, pointing out 
that a sewerage system will benetic land 
owners only, and that when the general 
tux bears part of the expense, home 
owners pay much more, while vacat lot 
owners pay much Jess, than their rightful 
share, A diagram illustrating the situa- 
tion adds point to the story. 


Mr. Cliff S. Walker, of Cincinnati, 
chairman of the Ohio single tax state 
committee, in a private letter reterring to 
a vecent proposal tor a national single tax 
conference, said: 


Iam utterly opposed to any conference at 
present, because it would probably make but 
a small showing in numbers, our real strength 
being among those having little wealth, or 
among men whose business prevents them 
from openly stating their views. Such a con- 
ference would have a depressing influence and 
really injure us. When the time comes for 
calling a conference there can be but one 
body from which the call ought to emanate, 
and that is the single tax enrolment commit- 
tee, Which has a national acquaintance with 
trustworthy workers—that is, with the men 
who can be depended on to carry out sucha 
plan. I sincerely trust that no call will be 
issued from any other place, unless with the 
hearty approval of Mr. George and the en- 
rolment committee. I cannot see the neces: 
sity for such a call at present. The money 
the meeting would cost, if expended in 
tracts, would do a thousandfolad more good 
in gaining converts, while the conference 
would do little but bring about a more gen- 
eral acquaintance. We know that our pres- 
ent work is that of provuganda, and each 
club will do much or little, pace: athe to the 
disposition of those opposing it. Here, in 
Ohio, all the work falls on a few men, and 
they would do it anyhow. ‘The others merely 
do littie or nothing and merely oriticise. 
Above all, the couference would offer oppor- 
tunity for the ty pion crauk, from whom God 
deliver me, the diszruatied ‘‘iand reformer” 
and all who oppose the really practical work 
that we are dcing. We have much to fear 
and little to gain. 


Mr, James J. Mead of this city is dis 
posed to laugh at Captain J, PB. Walker's 
plan of bridging the Atlantic and estab- 
lishing a Hoating hotel where passengers 
could stop in mid-ocean and be served 
with all of the delicacies of the season, 
Mr. Mead, however, insists that the bridg- 
ing of the Atlantic is practicable, and 
sends usa communication from himself 


ANDARD, 


printed in the New York World some 
months ago, setting forth the feasibility 
of erecting pontoon stations, say 100 
miles apart, in the direct line of travel of 
the principal ocean steamships, such 
pontoons to carry all life saving appurte- 
nances with possibly an electric light, so 
that in case of disaster in mid-ocean there 
would be a haven of refuge in short dis- 
tance and passing vessels could relieve 
the sufferers, Mr. Mead says that he has 
thought the subject over, but not being 
an engineer cannot propose a definite 
plan. 


Twenty-four potteries, includipg East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Wellsville, Ohio; Cin- 
cinnati; Peoria, Ill; Philadelphia; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; New Milford, Conn; Hast 
Boston, Mass.; East Morrisania, N. Y., 
wnd Baltimore, have formed a combina- 
tion for the purpose of maintaining a 
uniform discount to the trade with a 
view of protecting the jobber and pre- 
venting discriminations, and at the same 
time securing their preference for Ameri- 
can goods in this line. It will be worth 
while to watch the doings of this combi- 
nation, as the potteries are now ‘“pro- 
tected” by a heavy tariff which a repre- 
sentative of the Rockwood company of 
Cincinnati recently declared unnecessary. 
If the combination attempts to keep up 
prices, it is hard to see how even pro- 
tectionists can favor the maintenance of 
the duty, 


The United States supreme court has 
just decided unconstitutional a law of 
Alabama imposing a tax upon the gross 
receipts of all telegraph companies for 
business done within the state; the tele- 
graph company was taxed not only on 
business done entirely within the state, 
but on messages sent to or received from 
other states. The court declared that it 
had six or eight times within as many 
years decided that messages sent from 
one state into another were not subject 
to taxation, for the reason that such tax- 
ation would be an interference with in- 
terstate commerce, 

Gi. Pitman Smith, reputed one of the 
ablest attorneys of Missouri, has given to 
achent the opinion that the anti-trust 
law of that state is unconstitutional. It 
does not appear from the dispatch con- 
taining this information whether Mr, 
Smith regards the law as in conflict with 
the constitution of the state or with that 
of the United States. 
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The Dangler manufacturing company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is about to absorb 
all the vapor stove factories of the coun- 
try. The business will be controlled by 
aconcern having $200,000 capital. One 
plant in Cincinnati, one in Chicago and 
one in Cleveland will do the work of the 
ten factories, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A Straw ata Banquet. 


To the Editor of The Standard—Srr: 
Some days ago the mayor aud council of 
Montreal, with various and sundry other 
prominent citizens of the Canadian me- 


tropolis, visited Minneapolis and the 
northwest, They came by invitation of 


President Van Horn of the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway, who wanted to show them 
the great advantages of opening trade 
with our territory. 

Among others Iwas invited to meet 
the Montreal moguls at the West hotel 
where they were dined and wined and 
talked at. Other business prevented my 
going till late, when they had finished 
dining and were partly through wining 
and talking. tlow much we can talk 
sometimes without saying anything! Most 
of the talk that evening was of that sort. 
The importance of friendly intercourse 
was dwelt upon, the possibility of com- 
mercial union was mentioned, and one 

wanadian gentleman hinted at annexa- 
tion; but nothing was said as to any prac- 
tical method of building up trade between 
Montreal and the northwest until late in 
the evening, when the master of ceremo- 
nies—-who, by the way, is a prominent re- 
publican protectionist—called on Hugh 
Harrison, introducing him as the head of 
one of our largest wholesale grocery 
houses and late prohibition candidate for 
governor, Mr. Harrison gave utterance 
to substantially the following sentiment: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: We ure met 
together here to consider ways and ‘neans 


for building up trade bet. een Montreal and 
the great Americau northwest. Nature bas 


done well her part, giving us an almost con- 
tinuous water way from your doors to ours, 
and art has supplemented the work of na- 
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ture by building several lines of railway to 
make our transit more rapid and continuous. 
Why, then, do we not exchange products 
with euch other? I buy groceries in Boston, 
New York and Baltimore. Though nearer to 
Montreal than to any of those cities, why du 
[not buy goods of you! Not because means 
of transportation are lacking, but because a 
double barrier has been erected along that 
Imaginary line separating your country from 
ours—an upnatural, luw created barrier— 
you have put tp one and we have put another 
—to prevent ourselves from doing what we 
want to do—to forbid ourselves from = ex- 
changing products with each other. [was 
introduced to you us a prohibitionist. Lam 
ulso a sree trader. Let us pull down these 
barriers that obstruct our intercourse. Let 
us meet each other on a plane of equality 
and freedom, and let us hope that the day is 
not far distaut when trade between Canada 
and America shall be just as free as it is be- 
tween Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Mr, Harrison's sentiments were roundly 
applauded, and at the dispersal furnished 
a topic for animated conversation. 

Minneapolis, Minn, C. J. Bunun, 

Au Eaumple Worth Foilowing. 

To the Editor of the Standard—Sr: 
A meeting 1s held every Monday evening: 
in our church in Cincinnati, that is prov- 
ing wpractical success, and which is men- 
tioned in the hope that it may stimulate 
single tux men to suggest something of 
the kind in their own localities. The 
meeting was not organized as a single tax 
propaganda, but simply as a class for the 
study of the economical and social prob- 
lems of the day. We elected a president 
and secretary, but have as little tangle 
of parliamentary rules as possible. The 
class Was started in one of the small rooms 
of the church, but was crowded out into 
the Sunday school room. At our last 
meeting there were not far from a hun- 
dred men present, beside ladies, 

Mrs. Mary L, Ceffs, district secretary 
of the Knights of Labor and editor of a 
monthly magazine called The Living 
Issue, read a paper on “The Fight Hour 
Question.” Then a member of our church, 


_D. P. Rowland, president of the Brother- 


hood of carpenters and joiners of America, 
was called to the Noor to give his ideas of 
the question and of the paper read. He 
said that though he was stronger than 
the average man, and could “hold up his 
end” better, yet ten hours a day were 
making him grow old. Then the chair- 
man of the Ohio single tax league, C, 8, 
Wilker, who happened to be present, was 
mulled. Hestated that any relief from an 
eight hour law could be but temporary, 
for wherever prosperity came into a com. 
munity rents were raised and absorbed it 
all. The prohibitionists present gave their 
Views also, 

There is scarcely a convention of minis- 
ters anywhere, but in some form the 
question is brought up as to how ‘the 
ehurch shall reach the musses.” The 
success of our experiment proves con- 
clusively that the people will come to -a 
churelh that thinks religion is something 
different from theologic dugma or ec- 
clesiastical ceremony, and will permit 
untrammeled discussion of living issues, 
incarnating Christianity as Christ him- 
self did, in human tlesh, Our chureh is 
Winning the syinpathy of the masses in 
our region of the city, and is prospering 
as it has never prospered before, 

It is contributing to the solution of the 
social problem also, for in the tire of earn- 
est yet good-natured face-to-face discus- 
sion prejudices and misunderstandings 
between the classes and the masses melt 
away, and after such discussion, if it 
could be held everywhere, there would be 
no need of dynamite as an arbitrator. 

There are many churches that would 
be opened for such classes in the study of 
practical Christianity, if the suggestion 
was made to the pastors or to some of 
the members, and as those who uave 
views on the uplifting of society are glad 


_to trot out their hobbies without charge, 


the matter of expense need not stand in 

the way. ki. P. Foster, 
Pastor Storrs Congregational church, 
Cincinnati, Dec. 27, 'S, 


Againat a Conference. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: 
At the last meeting of the Cincinnati 
single tax club the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Whereas, The Washington single tux 
league has issued u circular letter asking for 


au expression of opinion regarding the calling 
of a national convention of single tax men} 


it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this club 
that we duo not sce the necessity, ner ad- 
visibility, of such a conference at this time; 
and that we belleve that from the national 
acquaintance, and full information on the 
siluation, the culling of such a conference 
should be left to the enrolment committee, 


A. H. HENDERSON, Sec, pro tem, 
Cincinnati, December 74, 
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“THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Naclonnlism Explolced. 


Nationalism finds two advocates in the 
January issueof the Arena. Lawrence Gron- 
lund essays wu reply tothe criticism of N. P, 
Gilman, published in the October issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of [economics and sum- 
marized in this department of THE STANDARD, 
while John Ransom Bridge, seeretury of the 
Nationalist club, talks at considerable length 
of wuat he calls “Nationalistie Socialism.” 
Itisa pity, by the way, that the advocates 
of national sociidlism should have given to 
the lunguayve a verbal mulformation similar 


to that offensive term “agriculturalist,” which . 


so slowly puve plice to the better form 
“agriculturist.” 

Mr. Gronlund opens bis article with the as- 
sertion, ulready made by Mr. Gilman, that 
the wide circulation of “Looking Backward” 
is evidence of deep and widespread discon- 
tent with existing social conditions, but Mr. 
Gronlund oes on to assume that the 1,000,000 
readers of Mr. Bellamy’s novel are so many 
educated Americans who are “dissatistied with 
the established order and who are in spiritual 
communion round a book.” Now it is by oo 
means certain that all Mr. Bellamy’s readers 
are of the “educated classes” and it is abso- 
lutely certain that very many of thein, per- 
haps one-balf, and possibly more, read unsym- 
pathetically and are not “in spiritual com- 
munion” wbout this volume. Mr. Grontund 
thinks it hghly important that a socialistic 
novel should have ‘served as a mirror to this 
ove million Americans, iu which they saw 
their own ideas objectively reflected,” and 
soit is “highly importany if true,” as old- 
fashioned newspia: er headings used to say. 

Mr. Gronlund counts much on the edu- 
cated classes, and reviews the history of 
soc'u‘ism in the United States to show that 
the nationalist movement repeats the phe- 
nomenon of the days of Fourierism, when 
Chartes A. Dana and other benevolent en- 
thusinsts, few of whom happily have become 
so hardened in iniquity as he, were eager to 
establish a socialistic order of society. The 
socialism of 1840 failed, abolition absorbed 
the benevolent energies of the educated, 
und socialism slept to awake in strange com- 
pany, that of the American workingmuan. 
The mots of ISt7 to Mr. Gronlund’s thinking 
evidenced the growth of socia'ism among 
workingmen, and from that time the (Ger- 
man socialistic agitators have been to them 
what Mr. Ballamy’s book is to the educated 
classes. He savs that socialistic agitators 
always find a quick response at meetiugs of 
workingmen; cites a socialistic plank in 
the constitution of the Koights of Labor; 
says the leaders of the Federatior of labor 
are avowed socialists, and asserts that the 
George movement was formidable so long 
as it was supposed to be socialistic, and no 
longer. 

Mr. Gronlund follows this up with the fol- 
lowing curious example of sanguine mis- 
statement and mixed metaphor: 

The present writer years agu was cun- 
tident that an underground movement was 
going oa, and that socialism was fermenting 
in the brains of the whole American people, 
and has ever since been watching tor the 
sprouts that he was sure would sometime and 
sowewhere appear, and at lust he was re- 
warded by the appearance of the two move- 
ments simultaneously — oationalisin and 
Christian socialism. 

A brain “fermentation” that ‘‘sprouts” into 
two “movements” is truly a curious phe 
nomenon. It is not more remurkable rhetoric, 
however, than that contained in another 
passage of the same article, when he says of 
glowing descriptions of Fourier: “These 
very soon commenced ty lire the American 
heart, and like a mighty wave they passed 
over the whole settled purt of the United 
Sta‘es from eust to west, and, indeed, their 
dying embers did not expire till fifteen years 
later.” 

However, Mr. Gronlund’s rhetoric is unim- 
portant whatever his matter may be. He 
regrets that the Germans should have pre- 
sented socialism in the United States as a 
class movement, and declares that when the 
“deplorable bomb” burst in Chicago, a pro- 
jected socialistic society in that city bad to 
be abandoned. Nationalism and Christian 
sucialisin rectify the blunder, however, and 
the educated classes are rallying to the aid 
of socialistic workingmen. He tinds, too, that, 
whereas German socialism decries patriotism 
as narrow, nationalism recognizes it as an 
ethical sentiment, Doubtless the nationalists 
would justify protection us a form of patriol- 
ism, since it professes to have a care for this 
country in our supposed econom'c war witb 
n'l the rest of the world. 

The writer thinks the year 2,000 not so very 
far ahead, and expects the socialistic revolu- 
tion to be precipitated by that nal strike 
which is bound to come when the united 
organized workers and the united trusts of 
the country grapple for supremacy. The 
workers must lose, and a new social order 
must result, 

Nationalism teaches that the wage system 
isan immoral relation and that the preseut 
competitive system must, fall to pieces of its 
own weight. English trades unions begin tosee 
this, and even W, H. Mallock advocates a par- 
tial state socialism, Mr. Grontund deplores 
the waste of the wage svstem, declares trusts 
an object lesson in socialism, and save that 
the American people must shortly make the 
chive hetween organized capital or organ- 





ized governinent for organized business ac- 


tion, He denies the distinetion drawn by in- 
dividualists between semi-publie functions 
nnd ordinary business, and thinks a drug 
store or a newstaud as much a public affair 
as u railway ora gus supply. He defends 
nationalism against the charye that it de 
stroys individualism by saying that this is a 
misapprehension ond that the details of Mr. 
Bellamy’s plan are not to be accepted as final. 
He thinks nationalisin haus come to stay and 
is charmed at the prospect cf having the 
change to a socialistic order uccomplished 
uucer the leadership of bis beloved ‘intellec- 
tual classes.” Mr. Bridge’s article is chiefly 
directed tuward marshaling various eviden- 
ces of discontent as indicative of the need 
that nutionualism is destined to supply. 


To Destroy the Rum Power.” 

Heury George attirms in the January issue 
of the Arena that the way to destroy the 
“rum power” is to remove restrictions from 
the sale of aleoholio stimulants. These re- 
strictions are not an effect but the cause of 
the “rum power” iu polities. Sv loug as gov- 
ernment does not interfere with any business 
interest that interest seeks to have no voice 
in politics. L[notemperance bus vever turned 
civilbzation back toward barbarism, but cor- 
ruption in politics has had such results. lor 
this reason the evils arising from the influence 
of the saloon in politics are more serious 
than other results from the prevalent use of 
ardent spirits. Mr. George instances other 
business interests that have become a power 
in politics by reason of leyvishative inverfer- 
ference, and shows how a federal tax on 
corsets would evoke a “corset power” in ma- 
tional politics. He affirins that Philudelphia’s 
compuratively new high liceuse law, which 
has vreatly reduced the number of saloons, 
and also the amount of intemperance and 
crime, must, by reason of the discretion it 
lodges in the beneh, iuterest the “rum 
power” in the nomination and election of 
judges. 

Haviug showo that it is hopeless to al- 
teinpt to eleminate the “rum power” from 
politics by restrictive legislation, Mr. George 
argues that “free rum” would accomplish 
this,and also decrease rather than iucremse in- 
temperance ia the use of strony drinks. Pro- 
bibition does not) prohibit; Jaws restraining 
the sale of strong drink ou Sunday ure but 
spasmadica!ly enforced. The enhancement 
of the cost of liquor by reason of restrictive 
leyvislation promotes adulteration. Restrict- 
ing the sale of liquor cunnot discourage the 
formation of driokioy habits, for such habits 
are formed quite as much at sucial entertain- 
ments as anywhere else. Prohibitory laws du 
n t restrain men from suvial drinking or from 
offering driuk to others, but the cheapening 
of strong drink would weaken the treating 
habit. If whisky were as cheap as water 
treating would probably disuppear. [f any 
one Who chose could sell liquor, the saloon- 
keepers nu t goout of business. “The liquor 
suloon, ws we kuow it, is a specialization 
which cun only exist by the concentratiou of 
business which restriction causes.” The pvor- 
gecus und enticing saloon is a product of the 
license system; the squalid dive a product of 
the prohibitive system. Mr. George quotes 
Adam Smith in support of his position, and 
then goes oun to show that intemperance is 
only a phuse of the general sucial ill-health. 
“Intemperauce is abnorinal. It is the vice 
of those who ure starved and those who are 
gorged. Free trade in liquor would tend to 
reduce it, but could not abolishit. But free 
trade in everything would. [do not mean a 
sneaking, hulf-hearted aud half-witlted ‘tariff 
reform,’ but that absolute, thorough free 
trade, which would not only abolish the cus- 
tom license und the excise, but would do 
away with every tax onthe products of labor 
und every restriction on the exertion of 
labor, and would leave everyone free to du 
whutever did not infringe the Ten Commuand- 
nents.” 

Mr. Georve cluses with a striking extract 
from a lecture by Thomas Speuce, about one 
hundred years ago an earnest advocate of 
free lund. 


Gseldwin Smith on Woman Sullrage. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, a professional 
conservative who habitually sits in the seat 
of the scornful, and holds in open contempt 
all who believe that suffrage may be safely 
intrusted to others than a privileged few, 
talks in the January Forum about the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of women, Thirty years 
ago, inthe days when Professor Smith did 
not despise and distrust the great mass of bis 
fellow meu, he signed Jobn Stuart Mill's peti- 
tion to the British parliament in favor of the 
enfrunchisement of women, But he has 
abundantly repented of that act, and by way 
of reparation bas since advocated the dis- 
franchisement of most men. His article in 
the Forum is a work of superrogation directed 
to showing the unwisdom of doing that which 
he would bave beea giad thirty years ago to 
see the British parliament do, Professor 
Swith’s arguineats are the familiar one:, 
and they need not be quoted at length here. 
A protest from some of the foremost women 
of England helped to ret him right after his 
error of thirty years ago, and not even 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration for woman 
sullrage bas since been able to lead the 
canny Canadian into bis old mistake, Apropos 
vi Lord Salisbury’s attitude, Professor Smith 
says several unkind things about the tory de- 
mooracy, He would not be surprised to see 
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the leader of the opposition bidding for the 
women’s vote in competition with Lord Salis- 
bury, and this painful thought leads the pro- 
fessor into denouncing his pet aversion, the 
disposition of some public men to tind out 
What the people want und promise tu accord 
iu when elevated to public offlee. ‘lhe 
demuayopiec system is a perpetual Dateh aue- 
tion,” suvs this zood conservative, “the last 
bid in which it is ditleult. to foresee.” 
Professor Smith then argues the nbsurdiry 
of contining the franchise to unmarried wo 
men, if it is to be accorded to nny, rejoices at 
the conservatism of the United States in con 
trast with the “unbridled democracy” of 
Eogland; maintains the ubsurdity of the ideu 
that the fourteenth amendment to the federal 
vonstitution establishes woinan sulfrage here, 
wna discusses at preat length a report favor- 


uble to woman suffracwe presented to the 
United States senate by Mr. Blair of New 
Hampshire. 


Professor Smith hopes that the grievance 
of low wazres in women’s employments may in 
tine be removed by a withdrawal of women 
from business activities to their rightful 
sphere of home duties, though the Cun- 
adian is likely to be the very last man ou the 
planet to recognize the only method by 
Which this desirable end may be compassed. 
He would expect much sentimental legisla 
tion as a result of feminine participation im 
public affairs, and would like to know how 
women could enforce sumptuary laws at 
Which the preat mass of inen should) rebel. 
He closes with this characteristic passaye: 

Before nan hands over the government to 
woman he ought to be satistied that he can- 
not do whatis right himself. In an ave of 
“flabby” sentiment and = servile worship of 
change we have had enouch of weak woud 
precipitate abdications, To one of them 
we owe the catastrophe of the French revo 
lution and the deluge of calamity whieh lias 
followed, To man, us he alone could en- 
force the law, the sovereizn power came 
naturally and righteously. Let him see 
whether be cannot make a just use of it, in 
the interestof his wife and children as well 
as in his own before he sends in’ his resign 
tion. 


A Democrathe Monarchy. 


Henry Labouchere, a ian of few illusions, 
great witand much common. sense, talks to 
the readers of the Japuary Forum about 
“Democracy in Mngland.” Mr. Labouchere’s 
clear, simple, incisive style is in pleasing con- 
trast with that of most Britons who write 
upou serious topics. To his thinkine the 
democracy of England is ehietly contined to 
the artisan class. The reform act of 1882 
left the aristecratic element still supreme. 
“Voting was open,” he says, administering in 
these three words a lesson tu those who cp- 
pose ballut reform in this country; and in 
rural districts farmers, who constituted the 
bulk of the electors, voted as the aristocracy 
wished, while the liberalism of the shop 
keepers, the ruling class in towns, was a nar- 
row liberalism huncine on their class inter- 
ests. A radieal im the house of commons was 
isoluted. “Education, however, spread, wud 
the baliot act euabled the electors to vote 
indepeidently.” The reform acts of  lse6 
end IS8> widened the sulfrage so that the 
parliament of 1855 was the most democratic 
that ever sat. 

Mr. Lubouchere then says many clever 
things ubout the so-called tory demucracy 
now in power. “What they are pleased to 
term their principles are unchanped; but 
they seek tu attain their ends by concealiny 
them. Lord Salisbury is an aristocrat to the 
backbone. He revardsthe house of commons 
asa necessary evil” Mr. Liabouchere think : 
that most of Lerd Salisbury’s lieutenants 
would find it difficult to carnia divine in com: 
inon Walks of life. ‘‘As tothe tory rock in par 
liament, they have prejudices, but they have 
no opinions.” He believes it likely that the 
turies consciously used home rule as a break- 
water which nay protect them for wi time 


from the inccming tide of democracy. Tory- 
ism, however, is not an extinet force. 
Squires, churchmen, publicaus, tradesmen 


with villas, “every being to whom heaven 
hus given the soul of a thuukey is a tory 
agent.” Iu rural districts there is a strong 
effort on the part of tories to give to humble 
electors the impression that the ballot is not 
really secret. The Primrose league seeks 
through the inate snobbishness cf the Eag- 
lish middle class to strengthen the tories by 
according some social recognition to those 
who otherwise would uever touch the hem 
of faushion's garments, 
The tories, however, do not huve wma jority 
in the country, nor would they in parliament, 
but for the so-called liberal aid. Here Mr. 
Lubouchere puuses to hit off Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain. The former used 
home rule as an excuse for leaving the liberal 
party when the power of the radicals alarined 
him. The latter used it for the sume purpose 
because his atteanpts to usurp Mr. Gladstone's 
leadership had failed. The liberal unionists 
are without a future, Third parties have 
never been long lived in Engiand, 
The liberals in parliament and in the country 
ure united, and Mr. Gladstone can not be 
forced into showing his hand until the right 
moment has come. People begin to under- 
stand thatthe British empire might survive 
the creation of an Irish parliament. The 
Irish are not popular in England because 
thev compete with Englishmen for work. Au 
election now would bring Mr. Gladstone into 

wer, 

Rut while liberals are at one on home rule 
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and in support of Mr. Gludstoue, they differ 
as to other points of policy. Sume are pro- 
fessional otlicer holders, Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Morley are the only two 
“official” liberals who count for much, The 
fortuer is perhaps a bit: versatile in convic- 
tions, but he isu tower of strength to any 
“use. The latter is a tritle too much of the 
nan oof letters in politics, but he is honest, 
conseientious and a man of undoubted ability. 

The constituencies have always been more 
ridical than parliament, parliament thau the 
roverninent. Nuw thibartisans and agricul 
tural laborers are entranechised, the small 
shop keepers, who like to funey themselves 
of common interests with the gentry and 
wristocracy, have beesome more or less con- 
servative. Artisans are frankly radical, 
with no reverence for old abuses, but no 
special liking for soaciwlism. They detest in- 
terference in) Muropean polities; desire the 
wbolition of all privilege; ask for such a re- 
Vision of the invidence of taxation as will 
instre their uot payvine more than their 
proper share of the taxes; would see less 
money spenl on the heirarchy; are opposed 
to royal grants, and in spite of some faults 
ure “politically the soundest portion of the 
community.” ° 

When the agricultural laborers have joined 
the artisans the two will vreatly outnumber 
“the classes” and their hangers on, whether 
purchased or olberwise acquired. As yet, 
however, the agricultural laborers do not 
know that their votes are free, and it will be 
many years before they vote ina body with. 
out regard totheir masters, Theagricultural 
laborers, however, have an Cearth hunger” 
that resents the present state of affairs, in 
Which they cau neither own nor rent even 
half an acre. 

Mr. Litbouchere thinks the result of the 
strugele bet ween masses aod classes mnust be 
to deprive the chtrreh of its endowments and 
apply them to education; to drive the great 
landlords from the earth and make the oceu- 
pierof land to all intents and) purposes the 
owner; to place taxation on shoulders best, 
able to bear tt; to sweep away privileges; 
tu substitute local self-vovernment for the 
rueoof the village squire; to establish local 
parliaments throughout the empire; to re- 
place the present house of Jords and com- 
mons with wo imperial senate; and while pre- 
serving the monarehy, to destroy all other 
institutions in conthet with democracy. 

Mr. Labouchere closes with the hope that 
the new social system in Kagland may not, 
as here, substitute plutocracy for aristocra- 
cy; and with a deprecation of too much op- 
timism on the part of democrats. 


A PaueAmericnn Supreme Court. 


Mdward Everett Hale talks about un iuter- 
national high court of arbitration in the so- 
cial problems department of the January 
Cosmopolitan. He insists that the congress 
of American nations must consider some 
such seheme of keeping the peace in this 
hemisphere. He believes that the authority 
of the supreme court of the United States 
has saved this country from several civil 
Wars, and does not see why an international 
court of like authority might not save the 
Various mations of this hemisphere from 
physical coutliets. A tribunal of seven or 
nine persons, chosen from the most exalted 
eharacters of the several couutries  inter- 
ested, could sit at vne capital and another, 
Inelings oub justice to the nations. 

Suppose, then, there came up some quarrel 
wbout fish, about seals, about the boundary 
between the river Ban Juan and the river 
San Misuel, or about the customs duties ona 
thovntain frontier. ‘Phat contest, while in 
ibs infaney, would naturatly be submitted to 
such oa court. The governments engaged 
would send them counsel to argue befere 
this court, and before the mother of mischief 
had pot larve enough to make auy mischief, 
the mother of mischief would ve killed. The 
court would) make a decision—not on one 
side, noton the other side, probably, but a 
decision based on eternal justices. For such 
awreality as eternal justice there is, wud such 
aw court Would be able to wunounce it. 

Dr. Hale thinks it might cost a matter of 
$500,000 a yeur to keep the court going, but 
is sure that it would be cheap at any price. 
All would depend, he adds, pon the charac- 
ter of the Jays and Marshalls who should be 
flrst appointed to the court. He iutimates 
that a place on this bench might be worthy 
of an ex president’s ambition, tut would 
like to see a few of the tirst statesmen in Eu- 
rope included in the court by way of infusing 
into its composition an element free from 
local prejudice, 





The new editions of “Social Problems” and 
“Property in Land” are now ready. The un- 
filled orders for tnese books buve been at- 
tended to, and the books forwarded. 

A new edition of “Provress and Poverty” 
in cloth covers is now ready. ‘This edition is 
in fine press work on heavy paper and will 
be sold retail for 81.50, 


be Will be Kanior co Sny fe Than on Do Te 
Peiladelphia Record, 

The American federation of labor had no 
great difficulty in agreeing upon an eight- 
hour day after Muay 1, but when it came 
to) providing ways and means for pusb- 
ing the reform there was not such 
general ucquiescerce, There is a mighty 
difference between ordering things about 
aod bringing things wbout, The eight-hour 
day is # possibility depeading upon labor sup- 
ply. With an oversuppy of labor the time of 
abor migkt be shortened if wages should al- 
so be reduced in proportion to the redyction 
of hours of work, | 
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“THE OWN! RS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

The Forum does not provide any space 
for correspondence or any other method 
by which writers of its articles can ac- 


-. knowledge and correct mistakes which 


they may fall into, TI regret this be- 
cause it gives me pleasure to correct any 
mistakes which Tmay make in the same 
place where they are first’ published. 

In the urticle entitled as above, pub- 
lished in the November Forum, there 
were some errors which I beg now to cor- 
rect, 

1. ‘The error which is most regrettable 
is the statement that Commissioner Car- 
roll D. Wright had “direeted the ener- 
gies of all his assistants to an investiga- 
tion on the subject of divoree” because 
he failed to pereeive other subjects of 
special interest to the laboring class. 1f 
Mr. Wright had really on his own motion 
turned the work of the labor bureau in 
this direction, while there were so many 
subjects yet remaining of far more im- 
portance to the laboring class, very few 
of whom trouble the divoree courts, this 
criticism: would have been perfectly just. 
And such, at the time of writing, Tsup- 
posed was the fact. But Mr. Wright has 
courteously called attention to the fact 
that he was not responsible for this pro- 
ceeding, but that he simply obeyed the 
direction of a special act of congress, the 
passage of which was not due to his in- 
fluence. Mr. Wright therefore simply 
did his duty, and deserves commendation, 
and not unfavorable criticism, Tam glad 
to take this opportunity to say that Mr. 
Wright isa remarkably faithful and effi- 
cient officer, whose work is always credit- 
able to himself and to his eftice. 

2. My triend, Everett P. Wheeler, has 
called attention to the over-statement of 
the wealth of Trinity church, Dr. Dix, 
the rector of Trinity, has informed the 
public that the total income of the church 
was $580,000; and he states positively 
that my estimate of $150,000,000 is a great 
exaggeration. Ido not doubt the truth- 
fulness of Dr. Dix’s statement, and, there- 
fore, desire to withdraw the estimate pub- 
lished in the Forum. But Tam entirely 
unable to accept the inferences which Dr, 
Dix and other friends of Trinity draw 
fromthe fact which he states. To my 

“mind it simply goes to show that the 
income-producing property of Trinity 
chuich is about $15,000,000; whileits land 
and other non-producing property must 
certainly amount to several millions 
more. It must be remembered that the 


~ Forum article did not state any incomes, 


but gave only the amount of so-called 
wealth belonging to each person, includ- 
ing, of course, vacant land, buildings and 
other property not producing any in- 
come, but which would be sulable to other 
persons who desired to use it for the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

For example, Trinity church building 
and ground occupied by it, must be worth 
$3,000,000. Of course this produces no 
income, although userully employed; but 
in any estimate of the distribution of 
wealth, this property must be reckoned 
at its full value. I do not feel called upon 
to acknowledge myself careless or unfair 
inthis matter; becsuse the corporation 
of Trinity church has always sedulously 
concealed the real state of its atfairs from 
the public, making a fierce fight when 
necessary fo prevent the legislature or 
any other public authority from investi- 
gating the facts. So long as they resist 
any inquiry, they must expect that over- 


estimates will be made; and [E felt at lib- 


erty to accept the largest estimate which 
any intelligent person was honestly dis- 
posed tomake, Even in the light of Dr. 
Dix’s statement, and accepting it abso- 
lutely, Ishould still be disposed to esti- 
mate the wealth of Trinity church, if it 
were held for ordinary commercial pur- 
poses, at considerably over $:30,000,000,. 

8, The last error to be mentioned is 
really unimportant, ‘The estate of Peter 
Donohue was given last upon the list 
among those estimated at $20,000,000, 
“This estimate was made upon the author- 
ity of some gentlemen well acquainted 
with the west, who were posilive of its 
correctness, It seems that the estate was 
in fact worth only between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000, But the number of names 
given in the Forum was purposely kept 
down to seventy; and it was only at the 
last moment that Mr, Donohue’s name 
was Jeftin, instead of one out of several 
others which might have been given, 
The name of Donohue may be stricken 
out of the list and the Rhinelander estate, 
for example, be substituted. This estate 
unquestionably far exceeds $20,000,000 in 
value, 

Icertainly make no claim to infallibil- 


other errors could be found in the pub- 
lished list. I have already very satisfac- 
tory evidence that one of the large es- 
tates mentioned is really worth $20,000,- 
000 in excess of what was stated, and 
practically conclusive evidence that an- 
other estate is worth $10,000,000 nore 
than was stated. 

Much eriticism has been made upon the 
estimate of the wealth of the late IT. V. 
Williamson, This was one of the six 
vases in which newspaper reports were 
accepted without further evidence. And 
the very same newspapers from which 
the estimate of $22,000,000 was derived 
now declare that they grossly exagpyer- 
ated the facets, and that the proper 
fizures were within $11,000,000, As large 
estates nearly always produce, in the 
end, fully twice as much as the first 
estimate, I respectfully prefer to believe 
the first statement of the Philadelphia 
papers rather than their Jatterone, es- 
pecially as Mr. Williamson proposed, 
during his lifetime, to give $12,000,000 to 
a2 manual training seheol, and was not 
very likely to have given the last dollar 
which he had for this purpose, leaving 
himself without a penny for his own 
supporl. Nor was he very likely to ex- 
aggerate his own wealth, when he was 
paying taxes only upon $67,500 personal 
property. 

These corrections do not affect, in the 
smallest degree, the general computa- 
tions wad conclusions of the Forum ar- 
ticle, Of the seventy names there given, 
the estimates concerning fifty were made 
without any reference to newspaper re- 
ports, while fourteen were estimated 
upon the basis of newspaper statements, 
as to what had been sworn to in those 
cases. In only six cases out of the 
seventy was exclusive reliance placed 
upon newspapers, In many cases the in- 
formation was derived from gentlemen 
who had either examined the official 
records, inspected the books or visible 
property of the ventlemen named or had 
received from their own lips” explicit 
stutements concerning their wealth. The 
statements in the Forum articie never 
(except in one instance) exceeded the 
amount thus reported, and, in almost 
every instance, were kept much below, 

THOMAS G, SHEARMAN, 
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TARIFF AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Washington Irving in his ‘‘Astoria,” 
page 127, givesan account of the famous 
Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba or Blackbird’s man- 
ner of raising revenue, which shows that 
even a savage appreciated the beauties of 
our tari? system, 

Blackbird was a great Omaha chief liv- 
ing on the Missouri, 

Irving says he showed great sagacity in 
levving his royal dues. 

When a trader arrived in his village, 
he caused all his goods to be brought into 
his lodze and opened. 

From these he selected whatever suited 
his sovereign = pleasure—blankets, — to- 
bacco, whisky, powder, ball, beads and 
red paint—and laid) the articles on one 
side, without deigning to give any com- 
pensation, 

Then calling to him his herald or erier, 
he would order him to mount on top of 
the lodve and summon all the tribe to 
bring in theiv peltries and trade with the 
white man, The lodge would svon be 
crowded with Indians bringing bear, 
beaver, otter and other skins, 

No one was allowed to dispute the 
prices fixed by the trader upon his arti- 
cle, who took care to indenimify himself 
tive times over for the goods set apart by 
the chief, 

In this way Blackbird enriched himself 
ahd enriched the white men, and became 
exceedingly popular amone the traders 
of the Missourt, 

His people, however, were not equally 
satistied by a regulation of trade which 
worked so manifestly against them, and 
begin to show signs of discontent. 

And it is well to remember that Black- 
bird had to strengthen his influence and 
authority by the use of a knowledge of 
the properties of arsenic, which secret 
Was imparted to him by an unpriacipled 
trader, THOMAS WILLIAMSON, 








LIBERALS FOR LAND TAXATION. 


The National Federation Adopts the Idea 
With a strong RK solucion—Features of 
the Great Mecting at Muauchoater, 

HybE NEAR MANCHESTER, Dec, 7,—Some 
very remarkable resolutions were passed 
by the conference of the National liberal 
federation, I told you a little while ago 
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deal of socialistic legislation, and you will 
remember certain letters which were em- 
bodied in one of my communications dealt 
with this circumstance, Tt was urged ia 
one of those letters which Tsent to head- 
quarters that the liberal party must 
pledge themselves to deal with social 
questions ina way which the tories could 
not hope to equal, The leaders of the 
party have apparently taken this advice. 
They have been encouraged to do so by 
the circumstance that our friend Mr. 
Muspratt, the president of the Financial 
reform association, Liverpool, propounded 
a resolution, the terms of which I sent 


you, to the eifect that taxation 
should be removed from tea, coffee, 
ete, and placed upon land — values. 


This resolution we got passed by a noum- 
ber of liberal and radical associations 
throughout the country preparatory to 
the conference, but, as LT think IT said in a 
former letter, [had little hope that the 
principle of that resolution would be 
adopted this year. Well, on Wednesday 
jast there was a remarkable meeting: in 
the Free trade hall, Manchester, It was 
the second session of the annual coafer- 
ence of the National liberal federation. 
Delegates from all parts of England were 
assembied. Sir James Witson, president 
of the federation, ovcupied the chair, The 
platform was crowded with members of 
parliament ind others. Arriving late, 
the first man Ttumbled against was our 
old friend, Mr. Joseph Biggar; then jook- 
ing round, I saw, sitting together, two 
men Who were evidently enjoying them- 
selves very much indved—Mr. Wiliam 
Saunders of London and Mr. Reeve of 
Reading. [ immediately made my way 
tothem. There are placed in my hands 
the resolutions that had been passed on 
the previous day, and that only. They 
Were these: 


That this council expresses its strongest 
condemnation of the harsh and unstatesman- 
hke policy pursued by the povernment to- 
ward the Irish nation and its parliamentary 
representatives; it expresses its dvep sutis- 
fuctiun at the rapid aud continuous progress 
which is being made by the home rule policy, 
aud reaffirins its perfect trust in Mr. Giad- 
stone, the leader of the liberal party, and 
its belief that no wise or durable settiement 
of the Irish question can be effected, except 
by the establushment of an Irish legislative 
body, for the management of exclusively 
frisb affairs. 

Tuat this council strongly condemns any 
scheme of land purchase in Ireland which 
will entail a risk of burdening the British 
taxpayers for the benefit of the Irish tand- 
lords. 

The council, at the same time, protests 
agalust the application of British funds to 
the endowment of any Roman Catholic, or 
denonunativual, colleve or university in Ire- 
jund, as contrary to tbe spirit of past lepzis- 
lation, and opposed to the cuuscieutivus c on- 
viclious of the great majority of tue British 
peuple, 

Tout this council declares its belief thai 
the true policy o. G: eat Brita is to avoid all 
entavg cment in continenial quarrels, and to 
promote the just aud wise priueiple of iuter- 
national at bitration. 

That this couucil cousiders the present state 
of tue rewistration laws to be w public scan- 
daland injustice, and d- clares it to be of ibe 
first ipportance thut these laws shuuld be 
umended—by the sppointment of responsi- 
ble registration officers—by the reduction to 
three months of the qualifyine pericd; by 
inaking “successive occupation” (ircm any 
one coustituchey to any otoer) universal, 
aud by such other means as are necessary Lo 
secure to every duly quulitied citizen bis fuil 
electoral rights. 

The council, ut the saine time, declares 
that the franchi-e should be based solely cn 
the pr.ncipic of “one man, che vote;” that 
the duration of parliaments shou'd be shourt- 
ened; that returning cflicers’ expenses at 
parhameutary elections shuuld be placed 
upon the rates; that all electi: ns sbould be 
held on one and the sume day; and thac the 
principle f£ payment of mewubers of parle 
nent by the slate should be recoguized. 

I glanced through them and was parti- 
cularly pleased with the lust clause in the 
lust resolution, My ruminations were in- 
terrupted, however, by Mr, Saunders, 
who called my attention to the resolution 
at that moment under consideration, My 
feelings may be better imagined than de- 
scribed when I read: 


That this council declares that in auy re- 
formof the lund laws a just and equitable 
taxation of land values and ground rents is 
an essential condition; and afliruis its re- 
peated declarations that all restrictions upon 
the free sule and transfer of land snoutd be 
wbolished; that more complete security fer 
compensution should be given to tenants for 
their improvements, and that the process for 
obtaluing such compensation sho ald be simpli- 
fied; vuat means shculd be found for the 
enfranchisemeut of Jeasehoiders; and tbut 
compulsory puwers, with simplitied proce- 
dure, should be given to representative local 
author:ties, in tows aud country, for the ac- 
quisition of laad for purposes uf allotments 
und small holdings, and four the provision of 
dwellings fur tbe working classes, 


The resolution was being moved by Mr, 
A.C, Tyife, a well known authority on 
the land laws, He said many good things 
but it was evident he did not see the cat 


seven words, Mr. Fy A. Channing, mem- 
ber for Viekery and relative of the late 
Dr. Channing, seconded the resolution 
with equal innocence, though he seemed 
to get rather warm in one part of his 
speech, 

Mr. Channing was followed by Mr, 
Winterbotham, member of parliament 
for Strand, who was the ouly speaker who 
seemed to see that there was more in the 
resolution than met the common eye, for 
he appealed to those who wanted the state 
to aequire the whole of the land to be 
content with this resolution for the sake 
of the unity of the party. Tturned toa 
member of parliament sitting near me 
and said, “There need be nu apprehension 
on that score. This resolution embodies 
wl that Henry George demands.” “Oh, 
dear no,” was the reply. The worthy 
gentleman seemed alarmed, “Indeed, 
yes,” Preplied. “Those of us here who 
represent, Mr, Creorge’s views are quite 
sitisfied, and Twill venture to say Mr. 
George will be vontent enough,” 

Prevently the question was put and the 
resolution carried unanimously—and then 
from the body of the. halla hat tlew up 
into the air and skimmed along far away 
to the edge of the crowd of delegutes— 
but more of this anon. 

The next resolution was moved by Mr, 
Pictou, M, P., and supported by Mr. Mus- 
pratt. It was as follows: 

That this council declares its belief that the 
abolition of the present duties upon vecessary 
fuuds, such as tea, culfee aud cOcoa, is de- 
manded in the interests of the peuple, and 
expresses its conviction that the remission of 
ihese tuxes could be effected with due regard 
tu economy vy the adoplich of the juster 
inethods of taxation demanded by the fedaera- 
tion. ; 

Your readers will see that this is Mr. 
Muspratt’s resolution, but that the words 
after “economy” have been substituted 
fov the words with which the previous 
resoitution began. Here, then, is our pro- 
vramme embcdied in the programme of 
the liberal party, and I wish to be among 
the first to offer my congratulations to 
Mer. Wenry George upou the graulying 
circumstance that the principle which he 
has so finely advocated is accepted by the 
liberal party of Grreat Britain. 

The subsequent resolutions call for ex- 
tended Iccal self government down to 
districts and parishes; Gisestablishment 
and disendowment of the established 
churches in Wales and Scotland; the ap- 
plication of tithes to purely national 
purposes; the provision of free education 
in sshools under proper representative 
control; the establishment of continua- 
tion schools, and increased facilities for 
technical and intermediate education; the 
popular control of the Liquor traflic; the 
equalization of the death Guties upon real 
and personal property; the just aivision 
of rates between owner aud occupier; 
the taxation of mining royalties; the bet- 
ler housing of the working classes; the 
extension of the factory acts, and the 
‘mending or ending” of the house of 
lords, 

As this latter resolution was nearing 
its passing, Mr. Reeve espied in the body 
of the hall our friend, Me. Situs M. Bur- 
roughs of Dartford. We made signals 
and at last attracted his attention, and 
he joined us on the platform. Then I 
nade an irreverent sugeestion—but our 
jubilation aust be my excuse. 1 sug- 
gested that we should go somewhere and 
have drinks, Mr. Saunders, though a 
rigid teetotaller, felt tempted, but sug 
cested instead that we should) go aud 
lunch together, We vot our things to- 
gether, but then Mr, Barroughs made the 
melancholy confession that he = didn’t 
know where his hat was, 

“When that resolution pussed,” he 
sald, “Ll threw my hat away,” 

It was Burroughs’s hat that we had 
seea tying through the air. T went off in 
search of that historic hat, and having 
found it, we started for the Victoria ho- 
tel, congratulating ourselves that our 
friends inthe liberal party had “bagged 
the cat,” though they were not quite 
aware what sort of an animal they had 
prot, 

It was an interesting occasion, take it 
allin all, The Ivish people might well 
rejoice, Parnell’s nume had the place of 
honor among the placards in the hall, 
The Irish members were in evidence, 
There were Jchn QConnor and TY P, 
O’Connorand Joseph Biggar and William 
Redmond, and many others, But the oe. 


casion was more interesting than all, for 
that the principle of taxing land values 
was adopted by the great liberal party, 
For the future, therefore, our efforts will 
not beseparate from, but coincident with, 
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the efforts of the liberal party. There 
need be no apprehension that we shall 
not be able to secure that this question 
shall take: precedence of all others, We 
are forming a united committee on the 
taxation of groundrents, and an endeaver 
is now being made to bring Manchester 
into connection with if. 
LLAROLD RYLETT, 
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ACTIVITY IN / RANCE. 


Mudame Adam's Revue Open to the single 
Vax Discussion—Louise Wichel Studien 
the Question, 

Paks, Dec. 12, 1889.—Probably the most 
striking evidence of the value of Henry 
George’s visit to Paris last sammer is a 
recent article in La Nouvelle Revue, the 
editor of which is the famous Madame 
Adam. There have been articles here 
and there, called out by the Paris conter- 


be applied to the existing social disease, 

M. Ardant, another of our well known 
writers, has just published a voltume 
which, though confined entirely to. the 
land question, is very interesting, ITe 
bestows the greatest encomimnms on the 
author of “Progress and Poverty.” 

This is what has been done, Now, let 
me tell of what is to be done. A friend 
of M. Eveene Simon, the author of the 
work, The Chinese City,” which received 
so much praise at the hands of the Anvlo- 
Saxon press, bas finished the manuscript 
for the printer of a work to be called, 
“Sur PUnitaxe”’ (On the Single Tax). 
The name of this gentleman is M. Thir- 
ion. 

Another Jady comes to our aid in the 
person of Madame Desmaulins, whom the 
delegates to the Paris conference will re- 
member as the woman with the strong 
features and intellectual head who sat 
beside a tall, slender gentleman whose 


‘ ing RA Nees the rest prevatied, gard came on the oceasion from their | makes the fllowing estimate of the wealth | 
long silver hair fell upon his shoulders— Rebbing, murdering the myriads who, not | only friends, The chiidren received the | now possessed by the president of the Stand- 


her husband, an ancient city counselor of 
Paris. 
In speaking of her in bis report of the 


days is stilla power here. She lectures 
several times a month in the Hall of Con- 
ferences in the Boulevard des Capucines, 
alinost across the street from the Grand 
hotel, where all the Americans stay. I 
was left by Mr. Hicks to carry on the 
propaganda with her. Tdid so and took 
several of Mr. George's works to her, 
She bas finished the ‘hand Question,” 
much impressed, and is making copious 
notes fram “Prowress and Poverty” fora 
book she propeses publishing in the near 
future, Lleft-her the other day after a 
long and earnest conversation. 1 am 
sure that the once savage bitterness has 
passed out of her soul. 
CHARLES MARIE GARNIER, 





THE FIFTEENTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


From the Sydney, Australian Bulletio, 


'Chantirg. their Lo triomphe thes mareved wo the 
freon pa hte the Reforaers Tree, Wot ole wh te 


drivers do their worst; 
Not beeaure of any glamor, or for prize of 
pratuation 
From the rulers and the mighty were we 
moved, hot now as then, 
But that human mouns and curses, risiog from 
our mother vation, 
Told us inen were making devils ont of help- 
less fellowmea. 


For before your trembling lips bad dured 
that “No,” so resolutely 
Here re-echved by strong friends 
sharp persuasion in their tones, 
Bravely though you bore the torture, striv- 
ing well and suffering mutely 
Inu a hell where they who earn the bread 
they ask, receive but stones. 
This we knew, that you, the suns of mighty 
soldiers, mighty seamen, 
Sprung from them that swept oppression 
fromthe shores and from the waves, 
You, whose fathers gave their lives to make 
the world a piace of freemen, 
Seeing not how you were fetlered, vaunt- 
ing freedom, bent as slaves; 


with 


This we knew that some amone you, few aud 
scoratul, sitting shameless 
Upon coward heights of privilege o’er all 


kuowing, held them blameless, 
Clothed in purple by wau multitudes who 

wrung them hands wand walled; 
Masters lordiy robed ahd sovereign, heirs of 


Wealth and splendor waxing fourfold, case 
and luxury aud p'easure, 
Wide domains and waving oaks for them 
Whose lordship held the earth: 
For the others filth and want, and deprida- 
tion beyond measure, 
Sire and cuild and stranper huddled in one 
den of death aad birth— 
This we knew, and that the tyrants against 
Whom you have so strivea 
fu this battle just. vieborious Were not, 0s 
you deemed, your worst; 
They who spurred you without pity, without 
pity, bea, were driven 
By a power enthroned beyond them, cold, 
wWli-inivhty, all-acenrst, 


You but saw who stood the nearest. 
brothers, shed your blindness; 
Look beyond the whip that scourzes aud 
beyond the hand that drives; 
There are niasters of your masters, at whose 
nod all loving kindness 
Dies from hearts of inen condemned to 
fiyht each other for their lives. 
Lift your eyes and look in theirs who stand 
to bar you from God's bounties, 
You and others that you strive with in oa 


O, vur 





greens,—[New York Tribune. 

The pine bough stood in the center of the 
room, It was braced upright by pieces of 
wood, and it was evidently an object of 
great interest to the children. 7 locked 
over it for the presents which customarily 
adorn Christmas trees in hurpdreds of thou- 
sands of happy tomes on the festal day of 
those who profess the Christian faith. The 
spectacle was one that was caleuluted to 
cuuse wseasenedimanof the world a pun of 
sympathetic emotion, On one suriv was 
hung along pretzel of the kind vou huy for 
a penny. This was for the third child, a 
boy of seven. A small rag dollof domestic 
manufacture rested on another twig. Tt was 
aciftto the eirl of five—a quiet ttle thing 
with blue eves and fluxen hate A calica 
apron belonged to the eldest’ girl. The 
mother made it with her own rough fingers. 
The fourth child’s present ecnsisted of a cul 
ored advertising card, Here was) poverty 
for vou that was as sad to behold as any 
that ]ever met. The traditions of Christinas 
were impressed on the minds of father und 
mother, They had taught their little ones 
that Christinas day mennt something aside 
from the  common—that tokens of re: 


humble contents of the trees with pleasure. 
The mother apologized for the tree’s pov 
erty. ‘Times were hard, she said, butshe and 
“the man? wanted to please the children. 


| 


then? The winter’s Jong. How about pork 
aod vabbare and flouré Will the faee of the 
pretty Tittle piri become pinched) by wetuaal 
want! DT trust not. Lf think not, “Ao father 
Who does not drink will find something todo, 
but the lines will be very, very hard. The 


man told me ef some vouag@ men in the. 


“pateh’ who feave them hats at four otelock 
these dark mornings aud walk six miles over 
the horrible hill roads to a colieryv, where 
they toil duric the day and return home 
at night. They eaeh carn about $a week, 
Without the pittanes women aud ebildren 
wold poo hungry. | New York World, 
Boston, Dee 2a.—At Manenil hall to-day 
there was a uniqte Christmas dinner Att 
uneonditional: invitation to all the unem- 
ployed and homeless wayfarers of Boston— 
the trumps, (he crooks, the bepygerars from the 
cheap lodging houses und the streets—to eome 
and eat a square meal, had been sent out by 
George Parker, the reformed burglar and 
vambler, who had cot together money enough 
Lo pave the bills, for thirty-four years Pur- 
ker had been “onthe turf,’ and his varying 


aah 


fortunes pave him personal koowledee of 





Major Croniws hand- 
iustrated books now feteh the highest 
prices of any modern books illustrated in 
sithilar style, thatas, fa peneand-dok aod water 
colors oo the margins and blak spaces. Por 
his iHustrations of a single copy of CCrant’s 
Memoirs,” which was sent to Tiiris, he re- 
ceived $1,500, Augustin Daly was the pur- 
chaser, as he was also of ‘Qoldsmith's 
Plays? and (Peco Weflagtou.? For an ilbus- 
trated copy of the artists memoirs, “The 
Evolution of a Life,” $3,000 was paid by a 
member of the New York bisturieal society, 
for presentation to that institution, Among 
bis patrons are Colonel Calvin S Brice, Win. 
Allen Butler, 1G. Marquand, Colonel Is, D. 
Church and the New York Holland society. 
fle has been called by an ciminent art critic 
“he Benvenuto Cellini of bouks.” 

due of the Owners of the Uobted States 
New York Times, 

A gentleman who knows as much of insida 
Standard oil affiars as any outsider can pos- 
stbly know, and who has a closer personal ae- 
quai nee with doin Dh Roekefeller than is 
usual, even among those counted bis friends, 


ard vrast: 
Stundard oil stock . oo. 6 8 ke 


: $10,000,000 
Premium on same, . oo. . a. 


5,000,000 
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on Louise Michel and directed her atten- 
tion toward the single tax, The great 
anarchist, or rather communist, of other 


Girlhood pale and cowering graveward with 
a face set from the rigor, 
Of a youth that had no smiles nor time to 
stop and sob aloud. 


in his puckets and whistled, not caring to 
manifest. his real feelings, Decent, honest 
poverty reigned in the hutof the miner, 


Suppose the boys lose their jobs 


Whar 


Hon, Uf his health holds out T shall expect ia 
ten years to see him the richest mau inthe 
world, lathe wboye l have underrated bis 
weulth rather than overrated ib,” 
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MARK TWAIN AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Who could have suspected Mark Twain 
of being a political and social reformer? 
Yet that is the character he assumes in 
his latest book.(1) [tis as funny as any 
book he has ever written. In places it is 
pathetic. And from preface to finish it is 
written with a serious purpose. Under 
the guiscof a picture of society in’ the 
sixth century, unjust laws and custems 
of later centuries, and even of the pres- 
ent time, are held up to the contempt 
of the reader, There is no pretense that 
these particular Jaws and customs existed 
in the sixth century: all that is claimed 
is that as they have existed in later times, 
it is safe to infer that ifany of them was 
lacking in that time, ‘its place was com- 
petenily filled by a worse one.” The 
thread of the story offers a license in this 
respect of which the author makes good 
use, though he preserves the quaintness 
with which poetry and romance have 
invested the days of the Round Table, 
except when for the sake of the humor he 
mingles withit the matter of fact flavor of 
today. The power of the noble over the 
man, of the king over the noble, and of 
the established church and its supersti- 
tions over all, as these conditions existed 
in not very remote periods of English 
history, are identified with the present 
power of the rich over the poor. Villein- 
age serves as a setting for thinly dis- 
guised pictures of our own slavery period, 
Even protection to American labor ap- 
pears in this story of Arthur’s time. 
And still worse, because fundamental. 
wrong with which single tax men are 
doing battle, is faintly suggested by the 
author and boldly denounced by his illus- 
trator, The illustrations are features of 
the book, and that is something which 
cannot be said of all illustrated books. 

The hero of the narrative is a Connecti- 
cut Yankee who, awaking from uncon- 
sciousness caused by a blow upon the 
head at the hand of an underworkmaan in 
the Hartford factory where he is fore- 
man, is confronted by what he takes to 
be ‘‘a fellow fresh out of a picture book.” 
The Yankee advises this apparition to 
get back to his circus. But the appari- 
tion makes him a prisoner, and takes 
him to what he supposes is a lunatic 
asylum. It proves, however, to be King 
Arther’s court and the captor Sir Kay 
the seneschal. Here the Yankee watches 
Queen Guenever and Sir Launcelot s 
they flirt before the eyes of the king, 
and hears Merlin lie in one of his prosy 
speeches, After secing the knights 
carouse at the Table Round, he is told 
that he is doomed to death at the stake. 
Itisall like a dream at first, and yet 
there is something about it that makes 
him fear its reality, and he sets his wits 
to work to keep his body out of the fire. 
A page (whom he regards as hardly a 
parayraph) tells him that the year is 528 
and the day the 2lst of June. He re- 
members that a total eclipse of the sun 
occurred on that day at the hour set for 
his death, and advises the page to tell 
the king that if an attempt is made upon 
his life he will summon his magic power 
and blot out the light of day. All is in 
consternation, for it isthe habit of the 
time to believe any kind of yarn with- 
out reasoning about it. Nevertheless, 
Merlin reassures the king, and the execu- 
tion proceeds, The Yankee is then tied 
to the stake, and faggots are piled around 
him. As the pile is about to be lighted 
he notices the beginning of the eclipse, 
He knows then that he fis really been 
translated from the nineteent) century 
to the sixth, and concludes to make the 
best of his situation, Striking an atti- 
tude, he points to thesun. Then the 
whole scene chanvers, <A shudder sweeps 


the mass of people like a wave, Merlin 
shouts to apply the torch. The king for- 
bids it. The Yankee exclaims: “If any 


man moves—even the hing—before I give 
him leave, T will blast him with thunder, 
I will consume him with lightaings,” 
Even Merlin takes a good breath at that, 
and sinks into his seat. The Yankee is 
master, Then he makes his bargain: 
The king is to receive all the honors of 
kingship, but the Yankee is to be his 
perpetual exevutive, and to get for his 
services one per cent of the actual jn- 
crease of revenues which he shall create, 

The eclipse was then ordered off, and 
as the Yankee had talsen pains to parley 








(DA Connecticut Yankee io King Artbur's 
Court. By Mark Twain, New York: Charies 
UL. Webster & Company, ‘1889, = ; 











until it was at ifs total, the order was 
promptly but eradually obeyed. By way 
of apology to Columbus, who played the 
same trick on the Indians, the Yankee 
explains that he was not guilty of pla- 
giarism in imitating Columbus, because 
he got the trick in nearly a thousand 
years ahead of that party. 

The fame of the Yankee went abroad, 
Every one wanted to see him perform an- 
other miracle; but there was no miracle 
handy. The nearest approach to one was 
an eclipse of the moon, but that was two 
years off. Presently Merlin, whose stock 
was down and who was green with envy, 
spread the report that the reason the 
strange magician did not accommodate 
the people with a miracle was because he 
was a humbug and couldn’t perform one. 
{t was necessary to cast Merlin again 
into the shade. A powder mine was se- 
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formed one. 
business of setting up a nineteenth cen- 








He attended strictly to his 


tury in the midst of thesixth. Elis oppor- 
tunities were unlimited, and he was the 
greatest man in the kingdom, At first 
he had no title, but gradually he came to 
be called ‘‘The Boss.” That was indeed 
a great title. The duke meant no duke 
in particular, but The King, The (Queen 
and The Boss were specific. 
factories, picked out priests with a view 
to educating them for reporters on the 
newspaper he proposed to start, organized 
a military school, laid underground tele- 
graph and telephone wires, started rail- 
roads, tried to remedy abuses in govern- 
ment, encouraged cleanliness, built upa 
merchant marine, and so on. In most of 
his work he advanced a little at a time, 
and so faras posrib'e secretly, for, as he 
says, it was necessary to prepare the way 
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‘ORAH FOR PROTECTION! TO SHEOL WITH FREE TRADE!” 
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a connecting lightning rod. On ashow- 
ery day it was announced that lightnings 
would be called down to destroy the 
tower, and Merlin was invited to break 
the enchantment if he could. He tried 
his incantations, but when the Yankee, 
who was observing the sky, gave his com- 
mand, the lightning rod caught onto a 
surcharged cloud, and up went Merlin’s 
tower and away scattered the people, 
Merlin'’s stock was lo vir than ever, and 
the king wanted to stop his wages, 

After that the Yankee was not pressed 
for miracles, though he occasionally per- 


cretly placed under Merlin's tower, with | 
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gradually for a better order of things, 
and he was turning on his light “one 
candle-powder at a time.” 

Mark Twain's thoughts about the free- 
men of the time, which he expresses 
through the Yankee, are worth yiving in 
his own words as an illustration of the 
spirit of democracy that pervades the 
book. He says: 

Aud bere were these freemen assembled ia 
the early morning to work on their lord the 
bishop’s road three days each-—~gratis; every 
bead of a family and avery son of a family 
three days each gratis, and aday or so udded 


for their servants. Why, it was like read- 
iog about Frauce and the Frenob, before the 
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ever memorable and blessed revolution, 
which swept a thousand years of such vil- 
lainy away in one swift tidal wave of blood 
—-one: a settlement of that hoary debt in the 
proportion of half a drop of blood for 
each hogsheud of it that hind been pressed 
oy slow tortures out of that people in the 
weary stretch of ten centuries of Wrong and 
shame and misery the like of which was not 
to be mated but in hel), There wero two 
“reigusot terror,” if we would but remem- 
ber it and consider it; the one wrought mur- 


der in bot passion, the other iu heartless cold: 


blood; the one lasted mere mouths, the other 
hud lasted a thousand years; the one in- 
tlic ed deuth upon ten thousand persons, the 
vther upon a hundred million; but our shud- 
ders are all for the horrors of the minor ter- 
ror, the momentary terror, so to speak: 
Whereus, what is the horror of swift death 
by the ax compared with life-long death 
from hunger, cold, insult, cruelty and heart 
break? What is swift death by lightuing 
compared with death by slow fire at the 
stake! A city cemetery could contain the 
coffins filled by that brief terror which we 
have all been so diligently taught to shiver 
at and mourn over; but all Kranuce could 
hard!y contain the coflius filled by that 
vider and real terror—that uospeakably bit- 
ter and awlul terror which none of us has 
been taught to see in its vastness or pity as 
it deserves. 

In this connection the Yankee reads 
nineteenth century people a lesson in 
political science: “The citizen,” he says, 
“who thinks he sees that the common- 
wealth’s political clothes are worn out, 
and yet holds his peace and does not 
agitate for a new suit, is disloyal—he is a 
traitor. That he may be the only one 
who thinks he sees this decay, does not 
excuse him; it is his duty to agitate any 
way, and it is the duty of the others to 
vote him down if they do not see the 
matter as he does.” But the Yankee be- 
lieved in accomplishing political reforms 
by appropriate means, Applying his 
own lesson to himself he says: 

Here IT was in a country where the right to 
say how the country should be governed was 
restricted to six persons in each thousand of 
its population. For the nine hundred and 
ninety-four to express dissatisfaction with 
the regnant system and propose to change it, 
would bave made the whole six shudder as 
one man, it would have been so disloyal, so 
dishonorable, such putrid black treason. So 
to speak, I was to become a stockbolder ina 
corporation where nine hundred and ninety- 
four of its members furnished all the money 
and did all the work, and the other six elected 
themselves a perminent board of direction 
and took all the dividends. It seemed to me 
that what the nine huodred and ninety-four 
dupes needed was a new deal. The thing 
that would have best suited the circus side of 
my nature would have been to resign the 
boss-ship and get up an iasurrection and turn 
it into a revoiution; but I knew that the Jack 
Cade or the Wat Ty'er who tries such a thing 
without first educating his materials up to 
revolution grade is almost absolutely certain 
to get left. I bad never been accustomed to 
vetting left, even if I do say it myself. 
Wherefore, the deal which had been for some 
time working into shape in my mind was of a 
quite different pattern from the Cade-Tyler 
sort.” 

The plan foranew “deal? which the 
Yankee tiad in mind began with soap. 
The bravest knights he could get he 
turned into soap missionaries by pre- 
senting them with suits of armor lettered 
with soap signs of such barbaric splendor 
that even the king would have been glad 
to wear one, These missionaries were 
taught to spell out the signs, and required 
to roam over the country and to “‘eradua- 
ally and without creating suspicion or 
exciting alarm, introduce a rudimentary 
cleanliness among the nobility.” And 
from the nobility it was supposed “it 
would work down to the people if the 
priests could be kept quiet.” The mis- 
sionary knights were to Spell out their 
signs and then explain to the lords and 
ladies what soap was; ana “df the lords 
and ladies were afraid of it, get them to 
try itonadog.” The missionary’s next 
move was to get “the family together and 
try it on himself; he was to stop at no ex- 
periment, however desperate, that could 
convince the nobility that soap was harm. 
less;” and if any final doubt remained he 
was to catch a hermit, and “if a hermit 
could survive a wash and that failed to 
convince a duke, let him alone.” When- 
ever one of the missionary knights over- 
came a knight errant he washed him, and 
“when he got well” swore him to "go 
and get a bulletin board and disseminate 
soap and civilization the rest of his days." 
Besides being a scheme to get the nation 

vashed, this wasa furtive blow at the 
nonsence of knight errartry, for the 
Yankee believed that when the missionary 
knights got numerous enough “they 
would begin to look ridiculous, and then 
even the steel-clad ass that hadn't any 
bulletin board would himself begin to 
look ridiculous because he was out of 
fashion.” 

Beginning thus with soap and leading 
on to one reform after another, the Yan 
kee proposed ‘a modified monarchy till 
Arthur's days were done, then the destruc: 
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tion of the throne, nobility abolished, 
every member of it bound out to some 
iseful trade, universal suffrage — insti- 
tuted, and the whole government placed 
in the hands of the men and women of 
the nation, there to remain.” He re- 
membered the phrase which has grown 
50 common in the world’s mouth that it 
has come to have sense and meaning—the 
sense and meaning implied when it is 
used; that is, the phrase which refers to 
this or that or the other nation as possi- 
bly being “capable of self governments” 
the implied sense of which is that there 
has been a nation somewhere, some time 
or other, which wasn’t as able to govern 
itself as some self-appointed specialists 














were or would be able to govern it.” But 
in this phrase he ‘took no stock.” He 


believed that “a man isa man at bottom,” 
nnd that whole ages of abuse and oppres- 
sion cunnot crush the manhood clear out 
ofhim. ‘Yes,’ says the author speaking 
for his hero, “there is plenty good enough 
material for a republic in the most de- 
graded people that ever existed—even the 
Russians; plenty of manhood in them, 
even in the Germans—if one could but 
force it out of its timid and suspicious 
privacy, to overthrow and trample in the 
mud any throne that ever was set up and 
any nobility that ever supported it.” Lis 
idea of the superiority of kings and nobles 
is expressed by a prisoner whose crime 
was a mere remark, The prisoner had 
said “he believed that men were about 
all alike, and one man us rood as another 
barring clothes,” and that “if you were 
to strip the nation naked and send a 
stranger through the crowd, he couldn't 
tell the king from a quack doctor, nor 
a duke from a hotel clerk.’ The Yankee 
is made to regard this prisoner as ‘a 
man whose brains had not been reduced 
toan ineffectual mush by idiotic train- 
ing,” and to send him to what he called 
his “man factory,” where he was educaf- 
ing picked men to be useful, independent 
and civilized, 

After getting his newspaper under way, 


the Yankee determined, in prosecution of 


his design to establish equal rights, to 
familiarize himself with the humbler lite 
of the people by going among them dis- 
euised as a petty freeman, When the 
king learned of this intention he was 
afire with the novelty of the thing and 
insisted upon going along. Accordingly 
the two set out, dressed and barbered like 
the poor people of the kingdom, The 
king was a cause of great annoyance and 
danger to the Yankee, because he would 
not act toward quality folks with the 
usual humility of the poor; and early in 
the enterprise he came near bringing it 
to a sudden end by insulting a couple of 
knights, who, thinking him a peasant, 
were about to ride him down. The 
knights turned upon the king and would 
have murdered him; but the Yankee 
sprang between and diverted their atten- 
tion so successfully with «a choice selec- 
tion of nineteenth century epithets that 
they set their lances for him and galloped 
furiously after him as he ran, When 
they were fifteen yards away he hurled 
a dynamite bomb in their direction. The 
effect resembled “a steamboat explosion 
on the Mississippi,” and during the next 
fifteen minutes the king and the Yankee 
“stood under a steady drizzle of microsco- 
pic fragments of knights, and hardware 
and horseflesh.”” And there was a hole in 
the ground which would afford steady 
work for all the people of the region for 
years to come in trying to explain it. 
This was credited to the Yankee as a 
miracle, and was “another settler for Mer- 
lin;” but inasmuch as the Yankee had no 
other bomb with him he thought it well 
to warn the king that “this was a miracle 
of so rare a sort that it) couldn't be done 
except when tne atmospheric conditions 
were just right.” 

In the course of this journey the Yan- 
kee fell in with “a self made man,” one 
of the usual sort, a man named Dowley, 
The Yankee worked Dowley around to 
his own history for a text and himself for 
a hero, and then, as he writes, “it was 
good to sit there and hear him hum.” 

After Dowley had told of his life as an 
orphan without: money or friends, how 
he lived as a slave of the meanest mas- 
ter, how he worked eighteen hours a 
day tor black bread and not enough of 
that, how his faithtulness attracted the 
attention of a blacksmith who kindly ia- 
dentured him for nine years for beard 
and clothes, and how he had prospered 
since until he really indulged in fresh 
meat and white bread as often as twice a 
year, the Yankee led him up to conversa- 
tion about the tariff. They were in a 
little tributary kingdom which enjoyed 
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the blessings of protection to home ine | 


dustry, Dowley, being thiek headed and 
selfish hearted, was a thorough going 
protectionist, and all for the “good of the 
workingman,” He told the Yankee that 
wages were double inthe tributary king- 
dom what they were in Avthur's: king- 
dom, and the Yankee admitted it, It 
was a fatal admission, for though the 
Yankee showed Dowley that the cost of 
living was more than double, Dowley 
could see nothing but the higher wages; 
and whenever the Yankee showed him 











that wages were really lower in the trib- 


utary kingdom, Dowley would reason: 
“Why you have yourself admitted that 
they are double!’ Beyond that the mind 
of the sixth century protectionist, like 
that of the nineteenth ceutury species, 
would not go. “What those people 


raulued,” says the Yankee, “was high 
wages, It didmt seem to be a matter of 


any consequence to them whether the 
high wages would buy anything or not. 
They stood for protection, and swore by 
it, which was reasonable enourh, because 
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my way. Astongas Loam poing to bit at 
alf Dain going to hit him a lifter, and [ don't 
jump at him all of a sudden and risk making 
a blundering, half way business of it. No I 
getaway off yonder to one side and work 
upon hin gradually so that he never sus- 
pects [um going to hit hig. at all, and by 
and by, allinia flash, he is that on his baek, 
und he can’t tell for the life of him how it all 
happened, That was the way L went for 
Brother Dowley. I started to talking lazy 
and comfortable as if Twas just talking to 
pass the time, and the oldest man in the 
world eouldwe have taken the bearings of 
my starting plice und guessed where I was 
going to feteh up: 








“Boys, there is au good many curious things 
about law and custom and usage and all 
that sort of thing, when you come to look at 
it; yes, and about the drift and progress of 
human opinion and movement, toc. There 
are written laws; they perish. But there 
are also unwritten Jaws; they are eternal. 
Take the unwritten law of wages; it says 
they bave got to advance Jittle by little, 
straight through the centuries, aud notice 
how it works. We know what wages are 
now, here, there and yonder; we strike an 
average, und say that is the wages of to- 
day. Weknow what the wages were a hua- 
dred years age, aud what they were two 
hundred years age. That is as far back as 
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interested parties bad gulled them into 
the notion that it was protection which 
had created their high wages.” He 
“proved to them that in a quarter of a@ 
century their wages had advanced but 
thirty per cent, while the cost of living 
had gone up (00; and that,” ja Arthur's 
kingdom, “in ashorter time wages had 
advanced forty per cent while the cost of 
living had gone steadily down. But it 
didu't do any good. Nothing could unseat 
their stranve beliefs.” 

The Yankee was smarting under defeat, 





| apply the law to the future, 


1 





DISCREPANCY IN NOSES MAKES NO DIFFERENCE, 





we can vet. But it suflices te give us the 
Jaw of progress, the measure and rate of the 
periodical augmentation; and so without a 
document to help us, we cau come pretty 
close to determining what the wages were 
three and four and five hundred vears avo. 
Good, so far. Do we stop there? No. We 
stop looking buckward and face around aud 
My friends, | 
can tell you what the peoplo’s wages are 
going to be at any date in the future you 
want to know, for hundreds and hundreds of 
years.” 

“What, goud man, what’? 

“Yes, inseven huadred vears, wages will 
have risen to sux times what they are now 
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and determined to hit beneath the belt, 
During the conversation, with a “hurrah 
for protection, and to sheol with free 
trade,” Dowley bad told that wages under 
protection were even as high as a centa 
day, and that be himself, in spite of the 
“ate fixed by the magistrate, had paid 
within the week as high as a cent and 
fifteen milrays, It was at this confession 
that the Yankee aimed, aod this is the 
way he hit his mark: 

When I make up my mind to hit a man I 
don't plan out a ‘ove tap, No, that isv’t 
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here in your region; and farm bands will be 
wllowed three ceuts Ww duy and mechanics 
six. 

“T would Lmight die now and live then,” 
saterrupted Smuy the mason, with a fine, 
avaricious glow in his eye. 

“And that ismtall, They'll get their board 
besides—such as it is: it won't bloat them. 
Two huudred and fifty years luter—puy at- 
tention now—imechuuics wages will be— 
mind you, this is law, not guess work—a me- 
aly wages will then be twenty cents a 

ay.” 

There was a general gasp af awed aston- 
ishment. Dicken, the wheelwright, murmured 
with raised hands and eyes: 


risk to take a chance iv the stooks?’ 
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“More than three weeks’ pay for one day’s 
work,” 

“Riches!—of vw truth, yes, riches! muttered 
Mareo, his breath coming quick and short 
with excitement, 

“Wares will keep on rising, little by little, 
little by little, as steadily as a tree grows, 
and atthe end of three hundred and forty 
years more there will be at least one country 
Where the nechanie’s average wage will be 
two hundred cents a day!” 

It kuocked them absolutely dumb! Nota 
man of them could pet his breath for up- 
ward of two minutes. Then the coal burner 
said prayerfully: 

“Might L but live to see it! 

‘dtas the income of an earl,” snid Smug, 

“Anearl, say ye,” said Dowley; “ye could 
say more Chan that and speak uo lie, There 
ishoearl inthe realm of Bagdmagus that 
bath au iteome like that. Income of an earl! 
lv’s the tneome of an angel!” 

“Now, then, that is what is going to bhap- 
pen as regards wages. ly that remote day 
thatman will earn, with one week's work, 
that bulbof goods wht lo takes you upward 
of five Weeks to carn now. Sotne other 
pretty surprising Chings are going to happen, 
too Brother Dowley, Who as it that deter- 
mnines every spring What the particular 
wage of each kind of mechanic, laborer and 
servant shall be for that year?” 

“Sometioes the court, sometimes the town 
council; but most of all the magistrates. Ye 
may say, in general terms, it is the mayis- 
trate that fixes the wages,” 

‘Doeswb ask any of those poor devils to 
help tin tix their wages for them, does bef” 

“Hit That were wn idea! The master 
that’s to pay him the money is the one that's 
rightiv concerned in that manner, yo wall 
nutice.” 

“Ves; but Ithought the other man might 
have some little (rifle at stake iu it, too; and 
even tis wife and children, poor creatures, 
The few, who do uo work, determine what 
pay the vast hive shall have to do work, 
You see they're aw combine—ia trades union, 
tu Colla new phrase—who baud themselves 
together to force their lowly brother to take 
What they choose to vive. Thirteen hundred 
Years hence—so says the unvritten law—the 
combine will be the other way, and then how 
these five people's posterity will fume aud 
fret and grit their teeth over the insolent 
tyranny oof trades untoas! Yes, indeed! 
The magistrate will tranquilly arrange the 
wares from now clear away down into the 
Minebeenth century; and then all of a sudden 
the wage earner Will consider that a couple 
of thousand years or so is enough of this one 
sided sort of thing, and he will rise up aud 
take a hsund in fixiog: bis wages himnself. Ab, 
hewill huve a long aud bitter uecount of 
wrong and humiliation to settle.” 

“Do ye beheve—? 

“Vhat he actually will belp to ix uis own 
waves! Yes, deed. And he will be strong 
and able thea.” 

“Brave times, brave times, of a truth?’ 
sneered the prosperous siuith. 

“Oh—anud cvhere’s another detail In thas 
day a master may hire aman for only just 
one day, or oue week, or one mouth ut a 
tune, if he wants to.” 

“Wht? 

“Tvs true. Moreover, a magistrate won't 
be able to force aman to work for a muster 
a Whole year ou a stretch whether the man 
wants to or not.” 

eWill there be no 
day?” 

“Both of them, Dowley. In that day a 
Inan Will be his own property, not the prop. 
erty of inagistrate and master. And he can 
Jeave town whenever he wants to, af the 
Wages dowt suit him, and they can’t put him | 
in the pullory for it.” ‘ 


“Perdition catch such an age!” shouted 
Dowiey, in strong indignation. An ape of 
does; ano age burreu of reverence for su- 
periors and respect for authority! The pil- 
fory--” . 

’Oh, wait, brother; say no good word for 
thatinstitation. think the pillory ought to 
be abolished.” 

“A most strange idea, Why?! 

“Well, Pibteli you why. Ls aman ever put 
in the puldory tora capital crunme?? 

ONO? 

“Psatright to condemn aman to a slight 
punishisent for a small offense and then kill 
hita?? 

There was no answer. [had scored my 
first point. Por the lirst titne the smith wasn't 
up and ready. The company noticed it, Good 
elfect. 

“You don't answer, brother, You were 
about to elorify the pillory a while age, and 
shed some pity on w future ape that isn’t 
going touse tt. Ethink the pillory ought to 
be abolished. What usually happens when 
n poor fellow is put in the nillory for some 
little offense that didiaw’t amount to anything 
in the world! The mob tury to have some fun 
with bitn, don't they” 

Vas 

“They beyin by clodding him; and they 
laugh themselves to pieces to see him try to 
dove oue clod aad get hit with another,” 

eV os? 

“Then they throw dend cats at him, don't 
thev” 

Vos 

“Well, then, suppose he has a few personal 
enemies ia that mob--and here and there a 
an or woman With a seeret crudge against 
bim--and suppose especially that be is uao- 
popular in the community for his pride or bis 
prosperity, or one thing or anotber—stones 
wud bricks take the place of cleds and eats 
presentiy, dow t they” 

“Thereis no doubt of it.” 

“As wrule heis ertppled for lite, iswt het 
—jaws broken, teeth mashed out—~or legs 
mnuGdated ganyvrened, presently cnt off4—-or 
an eye knocked out!’ 

“Lis true, Gad kuoweth it.” 

“Andif he is unpopular he can depend on 
dying, right there in the stocks, can’t bef? 

“He surely cau, One may not deny it,” 

“J take it noneol you ure unpopular—by 
reason of pride or insolence, or con-picuous 
prosperity, or way of those things that excite 
euvy and malize among the basa scum of the 
Village: You wouldn't thiak it much of & 
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t Dowley winced visibly. [ judged he was 
hit. But be didn’s betray it by any spoken 
words, As for the others, they spoke ont 
plainly and with strong feeling. They said 
they had seen enough of the stocks to know 
what aiman’s chance ino them was, and they 
would never consent to enter them if they 
could compromise ona quick death by hiug- 
ing. 

“Well, to change the subjsct—for I think 
that { buve established my point that the 
stocks ought to be wbolished, T think someof 
our laws are pretty unfair, For iostance, if 
Ido. thing whieh ought ta deliver me to the 
stocks, and you know Ladid st and yet keep 
still and don’t report me, you will get the 
stocks if nuybody informs on yeu.” 

Ah, but that would serve you but right,” 
said Dowley; “for you must inform, So saith 
the law.” 

The others coincided. 

“Woll, all right, let it go, since you vote 
me down. Bub there's one thing which cer- 
tainly isn’t fair. The magistrate fixes a me- 
chanic’s Wage at one cent aday, for instance. 
The law says thautif any master shall venture 
even noder utmost press of business to pay 
anything over that one cent a day even fora 
single day, he shall be both fined) and pillur- 
ied for it: and whoever knows he did at and 
doesu’t inform, they also shall be fined and 

itoried. Now it seems to me unfair, Dow- 
ey, anda deadly peril to all of us, that be- 
cause you thouchtlessly confessed a while 
ago, that within a week you have paid a 
cent and fifteen mill —” 

Ob, I tell you it was a smasher. You 
ought to have seen them go to pieces, the 
whole gang. Thad just slipped up on poor, 
smiling and complaceat Dowley so nice and 
easy and softiv that ho never suspected 
anythiag was goinz to happen till the blow 
came crashing duwao and knocked him all to 
rags. 

A fine effect. In fact, as fine as any I 
ever prod iced, with so little time to work it 
up in, 

But saw in a moment that I had over- 
done the thing a little. [ was expecting to 
soare them, bet FP wasn’t expecting ta scare 
them to death. Toey were mighty near it, 
though. You see they had been a whole 
lifetime learning to apzreciate the p lury; 
and to have that thing staring them in the 
face, and everyone of them distiuctly at the 
mercy of me, a stranver, if I chose to go 


, and report—well, it was awful, und they 


couldn't seem to recover from the shock, 
they couldwt seem to pull themselves to- 
gether. Pale, shaky, dumb, pi iful? Why, 
they weren't avy beter thanso mary dead 
men. It was very uncomfortable. Of course 
I thought they would appeal to me to keep 
mum, and then we would shake hands ang 
take a drink allround, and lauch it off, and 
there anend, But no: you see I was anun- 
known person, among a cruelly oppressed 
and suspicious people, a people always ac- 
ecustomed to having advantave taken of 
their he!plessness and never expecting jist 
or kind treatment frein any but of their own 


families and very closest intimates. Appeal 


to me to be gentle, to bs fiir, te be cenuerous! 
O’ course they wauted to, but they couldn't 
dare. 


The result of this fine effect which the 
Yankee had extemporized was that he 
and the king were pursued by a mob of 
peasants, from whom they were rescued 
by a slave dealer and chained with a 
gang of slaves. In describing this ex- 
perience the Yankee says: ‘We took up 
our Jine of march and = passed out of 
Cambanet at noon, and it seemed to me 
unaccountably strange and odd that the 
king of England and his chief minister, 
marching manacled and fettered and 
yoked in a slave convoy, could move by 
all manner of idle men and women, and 
under windows where sat the sweet and 
lovely, and yet never attract a curious 
eye, never provoke a single remark. 
Dear, dear, it only shows that there is 
nothing diviner about a king than there 
is about a tramp, after all) He is justa 
cheap and hollow artificiality when you 
don’t know he isaking. But reveal his 
quality, and dear me, it takes your very 
breath away to look athim. T reckon we 
are all fools. Bornso, no doubt.” 

When the slave convey reached London 
the Yankee prepared aw scheme for the 
escape of himself and the king. Getting 
loose from the chain he telephoned to his 
page at Camelot to send up a squadron 
of knights under command of Sir Launce- 
lot. He knew that the knights could not 
arrive before a certain hour, scme two 
days off. Meantime one of the slaves 
killed the dealer, and, according to the 
flaw of the time, all were condemned to 
death, Their execution was delayed only 
until the escaped slave, the Boss him- 
self, could be recaptured, This was tinally 
accomplished through the stupidity of a 
sixth century detective. The Boss was 
recognized on the street by one of the 
slaves who, in charge of an officer, was 
looking for him, and thereupon, so writes 
the Yankee— 

I turned immediately into a shop, and 
worked along down the counter, pricing 
things and watching out of the corner of my 
eyes. Those people bad stopped, and were 
talking t gether and lovukinge in at the door. 
T made up my mind to get out bv the back 
way, if there wasa back way, and I asked 
the shop woman if T could step out there and 
Jook for the escaped slave, who was believed 
to bein hiding back there somewhere, and 
said T was an officer in diszuise, and iny pard 
was yonder at the door with one of the mur- 
derers in charge, and would she be good 
enough to step there and tell him be needa’t 
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wait, but had better go at once to the further 
end of the back alley and be ready to head 
hint off when £ rousted hin out. 

She was blazing with cagrerness to see one 
of those slready celebrated murderers, und 
she started on the errand at onee.  Lstipped 
out the back way, locked the door behind 
ine, put the kev in my pocket, and started off, 
chuckling to myself, aud comfortable, 

Well, T had gone and spoiled it ugain, 
made another mistake. A double one, in 
fact There were plenty of ways to get rid 
of that officer by some simple und pl-usible 
deviee; but no, Dimust plek cut a picturesque 
one, it isthe eryine defect of my character, 
And then Thad ordered my procedure upon 
What the officer, being human, would nat- 
urnally do, whereas, when you are Teast ox- 
pecting il, wiman will now and then go and 
do the very thing whieh avs not natural for 
hin todo. The natural thing for the officer 
to do, in this case, wos to follow straight on 
my heels: he would find a stout caken door 
seeurely locked between him and me; before 
he could brenk it down PE should be far away 
and engaged in slipping into a succession of 
bafll oe disguises Which would soon get me 
into a sort of raiment which was a surer pro- 
tection from meddling law dcegs io Britain 
than any amount of mere innocence and pur- 
ity of character. But instead of dving the 
natural thing, the «ffleer tock me oat omy 
word, and followed my iustruction, And se, 
as Tcame trotting out of that cul de sac, full 
of satisfaction with my own cleverness, he 
turned the corner and L walked right into his 
handculfs. 

The escaped slave having been re- 
captured, the execution was to take place 
immediately. This was disastrous, for 
the knights who had left Camelot under 
the lead of Launcelot could not arrive for 
several hours, As the slaves stood on the 
scaffold, both the King and the Boss de- 
clared themselves, but their voices were 
drowned in cries of derision, One of the 
slaves was blindfolded and hanged, The 
Boss looked up the road for his knights, 
but their accival was out of the pessibili- 
ties. Then another slave was langed, 
and another, and in turn the rope was 
put around the neck of the king. Just 

as the Wing was about to dangle, the eye 
of the Boss caught sight of his knights, five 
hundred of them, with Launcelot at their 
head, mailed and belted, and on bicycles, 
Ina moment the populace were on their 
knees and the IKing was as divine as ever, 
It was a miracle even to the Boss, for he 
did not know that during his absence his 
page had got the knights to practicing 
on the wheel. He was creatly gratified, 
and pronounced the eflect, taking the 
whole situation all round, as one of the 
gaudiest he had ever instigated. 

After this experience and at a tourna- 
ment, at which with a lariat and a pair 
of revolvers he had worsted all the 
knights, oneatatime and all together, 
the Boss went for rest into Gaul. Upon 
his return, the little nineteenth century 
which he had succeeded in building up in 
the sixth, was all gone. Shipping, tele- 
graphs, telephones, army, navy, factories, 
ruilroads, all had disappeared, The church 
has issued its interdict, and the people, 
wallowing stillin superstition, had given 
heed to it. Even those who had been 
fully educated out of awe of the church 
eave way, and the Boss had none left 
among his faithful but the boys who were 
born wholly out of the atmosphere of 
superstition, With these he made one 
last stand, protected by lines of breastworks 
charged with dynamite and guarded with 
ingenicus electrical weapons, One great 
battle was fought without loss to the 
Boss's forces, but with such great loss to 
the enemy that the dead could not be 
counted, “because they did not exist as 
individuals, but merely as homogeneous 
protoplasm with alloys of iron and but- 
tons.” Upon this victory the Boss issued 
the following proclamation: 

Soldiers, Champions of Mumaun Liberty 
and Myualitys Your general concratulates 
yout ln the pride of his strength aud the 
vanity of his renown, an arrogant enemy 
came against you. You were ready. The 
vouttiet was brief; ou your side glorious. 
This mighty victory having been achieved 
utterly without loss stands without example 
in history, So long as the planets shall econ- 
tinue to move in their orbits, the battle of the 
Sand-Belt will not perish out of the memo- 
ries of men.” THE Boss. 

Soon after, by a subterfuge, Merlin got 
into the chamber of the Boss while he 
slept, and, failing in all other attempts 
at magic, turned the sleep of a night into 
aslumber of thirteen centuries, At the 
end of that long period Mark Twain met 
the Boss in Warwick castle and got his 
story, 

Though but little is said in the hook 
about specific social or political reforms, 
it is impossible to read these extracts 
without seeing that the great American 
humorist has been moved by the sp'rit of 
democracy, Human equality, natural 
rights, unjust laws, class snobbery, the 
power of the rich and the dependence 
and oppression ot the poor, are subjects 
of frequent allusion in the text; and 
whatever of definiteness the text may 








lack in pointing out the fundamental 
cause and radical cure for wrongs, is ad- 
nirably supplied by Dan Beard in the 
illustrations, Many of these illustrations 
we are able, by the eourtesy of Mark 
Twain and his publishers, to reproduce, 
They need no explination, Each speaks 
fer itself, and toull who have “seen the 
mt’? they speak with a truth and elo- 
quence that show Mr. Beard to be not 
only an excellent artist but an intelligent 
single tax man as well, 





CALVIN B®IC: DENOUNCED. 
Demorrnats tu Ohie Who Regard His Cane 
didacy for the Puited Stutes Senute as 

Ontbvous. 

William Heisley, esy., Judge E. J. Blandin, 
Tom J. dohnson, Virgil P. Kline, esq , J. E. 
Farrell, Charles Missnr aud other well known 
Gemoerats met in the law office of ex-Con- 
eressman Foran ef Cleveland, Ohio, some 


days ugo to protest against the candidacy | 


of Calvin S Brice for the United S:ates sen- 
awtorship, and calla public meeting for fur- 
ther expression of opibpion on this subject. 
The latter mecting took pluce at night in 
Music hall, and was iu session, fur three 
hours, Au affidavit of Mr. Brice, diated 
September 19, 1853, and declaring hiry to be 
a resident of New York, was read to the 
meeting. Several of those who called the 
mecting made speeches. Mr. Jobnson said, 
after declaring that Mr. Brice had not 
demonstrated that he wasa statesman, and 
affirming that Mr. Brice was largely respon- 
sivle for the defeat of Mr. Cievelaudin [Sss— 
“a crime for which T can never forgive Cal 
Brice:” 

Wecomplain, and justly so (the tendency 
of the times is in the wrong directionj—we 
complain that money controls the United 
States, As the power of kings went down, 
the power of money went up. Bat who is to 
blame for that! Do webame men of money 
for using that money to get power! You 
would have to reeonustruet meu if you ex- 
pected anything different. The men you 
should biame for that are vourselves, [Ap- 
plause.] Lltis the ignorance of the masses 
that allows money tv control Now, how 
dves money cut such a figure iu e’ections¢ It 
seems tome that cur plan of eleetion, from 
the ballot right straizht through to the elec- 
tion of senators, is all sechemed out in such a 
way that money cuts the largest figure. If 
vou want to remedy that do it yourselves by 
thinking out the question and start at the 
very foundati no. Muney figures tu-day in the 
election of meu to the sinaliest office, and you 
meet and cry out agaiust it. Correet it. 
Adopt a serret balict. [Great applause.) 
Adopt a ballot system whereby a man who 
wants to vote may Know that he cau do it se- 
eretly, without fear of the inspection of other 
people. Dowt trust to the prejudices of peo- 
ple. Prejudice is as strong somecimes as the 
use of money. Aman, from mere habit, will 
take the ticket of his party. He is ashumed 
to seratel it, ashatucd to go tothe ticket 
peddler of the opposing party. If you want 
independent votes, if you want to destroy 
the use of movuey in elections, if you waut to 
keep trom this shameful thing of a house of 
lords whose seats are purchased, sturt at the 
beviuoiog, correct the ballot, and I believe 
you will find in the end that other evils will 
be abolished. If the use of mouey in elec- 
tions is to be destroyed, and vuu are to be 
rid of this forever, you must remember the 
problem is with you, aod with ne bandful of 
men who call meetings, 

Mr. Foran, who was recently connected 
with the protectionist Wing of the democratic 
party, deplored the disposition to elect men 
to office merely because they have money. 
Mr. Foran declared that after six years in 
congress he cume home $20,000 in debt. He 
wanted no more of it. He added: 


Even the lower house has got to be a body 
now in which no nan eau vo untess he hus a 
pretty long purse. Wealth has become the 
dominant factor and power in the United 
States; and this movement inaugurated here 
to-night—it may be derided by the Piain 
Dealer, that ought to be au democratic paper, 
that don's know what democracy is, tbat 
eould not learn what democracy is if ip tried, 
that never read JeVerson, that don’t know 
auything about the theories or principles of 
Tuomas JetYerson—it muy be derided by that 
pauper, but this movement is bound to ga on, 
It was organized in the city of Cleveland on 
the 23d day of Deceinber, 1880; it is) a move- 
ment against the use of inoney to secure the 
election of mento the United States senate, 
and itis going to reverberate and ¢o on from 
year to year, like the old abolition wovemeut, 
until the people of the Unired States shall be 
disenthralled and frecd from this influence. 
(Applause. ) 

Perhaps Mr. Foran’s most signifleant utter- 
ance upon the question was contained in a 
long letter to a local paper, 

Still the fact remains—-the nation is gaining 
in power aud prestige and the states ure los- 
ing ground under our system, and to an ex- 
tent that is not demanded by a liberal inter- 
pretation ot the consti'ution—to an extent 
that is alarmiog and menacing. 

Why is this? 

The dominating cause seems to me clear, 
Tt is because cur fiscal system tends to enrich 
the nation and impoverish the states; all the 
easy and popular sources of revenue the fed- 
eral government reserves to itself, while the 
states are contined to direct taxation, Those 
who pay direct taxes scan each item of levy 
and hold those who expend the taxes to a 
strict uccountubility; indirect taxes we do 
not feel, and their expenditure costs us hardly 
au thought, 

The United States treasury is overflowing 
—$75, 000,000 of & yearly surplas, Every one 
looks to congress for appropriations and sub- 
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sidies, and the result is thatthe power and 
influence of the federal poverument grows 
apace, This is the main reason for the 
present rapid strides of nationalism, and this 
isthe problem wlreb the democratic party is 
now called mupon to solve—to equalize the 
revenues of the states and thus eularge their 
power wod influence while that of the federal 
rovernmicnt is minimized. 

But ean this be done while the senate is 
controlied by the advucates of strong pov- 
ernment, the advecates of war tariffs, men 
whose only desire is vo protect themselves 
and their mouetary interests, men who be- 
lieve ina surplus and large appropriations, 
men who waht a large standing army, @ 
powertul navy, frowning forts, aud hundred- 
ton guns by the thousand? 

Certainly uot! 





A New Yenr Vigil. 
In that glad new year, friend of mince, we're 
nearing, - 
Which shall be ours, here or otherwhere, 
We will look backward, all our vision cheer- 
ing, 


To these poor days of turmoil and of care. 


We will remember, between smiles aud sigh- 


ing, 
How hire we stumbled, tho’ the road was 
plain, 
And here, where strongest barrier frowned 
defying, 


Still resolute, our pathway we would gain, 


And wewill bear to think—-the anguish over— 
Of deeper heartache that to us befell; 
Haply, the need of trial may discover, . 
And feel, with chastened spirit, “all was 
well.” 


But ob, what dearer memories, ever throng- 


ing, 
Their place immortal in our thought shall 
claim! 
Of faith and patienee, that, to truth belong- 
ing, — 


Our weak and eager struggle put to shame. 


While we shall wonder we could ever falter, 
That any mirage could our sight betray, 
That lips which glowed with fire from God's 

own altar, 
Could ever meet the voice to say them nay! 


And shall not glad thanksgiving then be 


ours— 
When fought the fight, the glorious guerdon 
wou!l— 


If, looking backward thro’ the shining bours, 
We may but count some smatiest deed our 
own! 


{| 
\\ 


But, hark! the bells are ringing us to dutv— 
The sky aflame with heralds of the sun! 
Dream we no more of that far dawn of 
beauty— 
Find we our part in cyele just begun. 


Oh, friends! clasp hand upon this New Year 
mernne: 
Pledge faith and hope and brotherhood, 
anew! 
Tn God’s great world, no humblest effort 
scorning, 


We'll thank him for the work he gives to do. | 


FRANCES M MILNE. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., January 1, 189. 


STRAWS THAT SHOW THE WIND. 


Henry George’s single tax scheme is receiv- 
ing the attention aud approval of a large 
number of the prominet men of this and other 
countries, The time will come when it will 
be the leading question of the hour. 


Why should the land, the common heritage 
of the people, with all its vast natural resour 
ees, be handed over to an army of drones 
and sensualists, depriving the rightful own- 
ers of their share of its value.—{Canadian 
Workman. 

In the meantime the spirit of rugged de- 
moeracy, the love of individual liberty and 
the hatred of centralization are as strong as 


ever in the hearts of the masses.—[New York 
Herald. 


Mr. George presents a plausible theory, 
but even if, as Mr. George puts if, the single 
tax is the solution of all cur ills, it will take 
Years to bring the public to adupt it.—[{Lynp, 
Mass., Bee. . 


The Knights of Labor at their general as- 
sembly at Atlanta, Georgia, have taken a 
step forward by declaring in their platform 
in favor of the taxation of land values in 
place of other forms of taxation. Had they 
taken this important step years ago and 
pursued their educational programme on this 
line they would now bave been much stronger 
and their organization far more coherent.— 
Marinette, Wis., Eagle. 

The Sentinel is of the opinion that long be- 
fore tifty years Indianapolis will be minded 
to operate her street railway lines herself, 
We believe it will be a great mistake to grant 
any street railway franchise for so loug a 
period to anybody, upou any terms, unless 
With an option of purchasing the lines at 
pleasure ata price to be determined by some 
equitable method.—[Indianapolis Seutinel, 





Vrerection is the Science af Grab, 
Philadelphia Reevord, 

The people of Florida want a tariff on 
oranges of a dollar a box; and the people 
of California want to be exempted from the 
tax on the distilled spirits With which they 
fortify their wines, There is no selfishness 
like the “protective” selfishness. Jt begins 
and ends in the desire of every man to use 
the taxing power of the government to get 
the advanutave of every other mau. It isthe 
science of grab, 
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THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 


WARRING ON WdMEN. 





A Strong and Striking Arraigument of t ¢ 
Protective Syratem, 


“Governmental Aid to Injustice” is the ti- 


_tleof a short but siguificant article by George 


M. Wallace in the December issue of the 
Popular Science Moutbly. He declares that 
‘we find (he successful business man offering 
for sale a bundred tous of steel rails; beside 
pit is a slender girl offering the labor of her 
hands for ten hours. The commodity offered 
by each, by each has been produced; the 
‘business man’s by a hundred tons of coul 
burned beneath a dozen builers, perhaps; the 
young girl's, werked up in a physiological 
laboratory, comes ireuia night's rest, amorn- 
ing and a midday repiast.” 

Mr. Wallace does not object to the business 
mau’s vreater reward, so long as legitimate 
business nctheds alone are adhered to, “but 
for the goyernment to step iuto the business 
prena and assist one party or the other is as 
immoral, financially, as for the umpire of a 
baseball game to play upon one side or the 
other by pat tial decisions.” 

After setting fortha really great truth by 
the aid of this somewhat absurd comparison, 
Mr. Wallace goes on to show that’ by obtain- 
ing a protective and well nigh prohibi- 
tive duty of $17 per ton on steel rails, 
the business man has stepp’:d out of the 
arenwof busivess into that of polities, and 
obtained from the government part of its 
taxing power, Meanwhile the “urprotected” 
girlautadotlara Cay pays ten cents a yard 
for calico that, with lower railway freights, 
which cheiper steel rails would make possi- 
ble, she might have vot fur nine cents, The 
goverumenat interfered to take money from 
the girls pocket and putit into that of the 


/manufoeturer. 


The non-produciog government has wrought 
a momentous chaunee in the distribution of 
wealth, It has ceased to be impartial Ten 
cents a day from 100,000 of the poor, on 
whom the bulk of taxes falls, makes 10,000. 
This. is mere blood money. It skimps the 
food and clothing of the girl; it may mean to 
ber hunger, cold—even death. To the busi- 
ness mun it may mean a cigar, a trifle for bis 
ebid, or, with other foreed contributions, a 
Here is a 
great captain of industry competing with a 
‘delicate girl, and the inachinery of govern- 
his side. Mr. Wallace 
closes thus: 

Thus, in what ought to be the muantiest 
country in the world, or the part of that 
section of our mauhocd best fitted by nature 
for the finan jal strugele for bread, and 
uimed by these financnu giants at the weakest 
gection of the coumry, we may talk about 
the ferocity of the Northinen tossing up 
babies and catching them on their spears, or 
about atrocities practiced in Russia to-day; 
we ipay unagiue a Sullivan calling for steel 
knuckels with whieh to eucounter a seven- 
year-old boy; but we cannot believe that 
American manhood will pot some time rise 
abuve the unparalleled meanness of the pro- 
tec.ive tard. 


PRIZES FOR ECONOMIC STUZENTS. 


Personal Property Taxation and Women 
Wage Karacrs the Subjects of Prize Ese 
Mays, 

Thomas G. Shearman offers through the 
American economic assceeiaticn, Richard T. 
Elv, Ba:timure, Md., sceretary, a prise of 
$250 fur the best essay on “State and jiocal 
taxation cf personal preperty in the United 
Scates Competitors will be expecied to 
discuss the following points: Should per- 
sonal property be taxed atall? Shculd some 
kinds of personal) preperty be taxed, and 
other kinds exempted trom taxation? The 
relation of persunal property taxes, if any 
exist, to other taxes in a rational system 
of taxation. The changes in our laws 
needed to establish a better system of taxa- 
tion, lo is expeeted that defects in Ameri- 
eun state and local taxation will ba pointed 
oul; that improvements will be suggested; 
that the competitors will base all conclusions 
ona careful study of statistical and historical 
material; diually, that the question will be 
treated with especial, although not exelu- 
sive reference tothe farmer. The essay must 
not exceed £5,000 words, and must be in the 
hands of the secretary of the association not 
later than December 1, 1890. Isach paper 
must be typec-wriuten, signed by a fietitious 
hame, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the nume assumed as well as the 
address of the wuthor, 

The Americsn economic association also 
offers a lirst prize of £300 and a seecnd prize 
of S200 for essays on “Women Wace Karn- 
ers.” Ib is expected that cempetators will 
deal principally with the American aspect of 
the subject. It is desired to know the early 
and present condition of women wage earn- 
ers, theiy growth in pumbers, both absclutely 
and jn proportion ty population, the present 
extent of tbhcir sphere of labor, the economie 
and social evils eonneeted with their various 
occupations as wage earners, and remedies 
for these evils. The terms as to length of 
essay, type writing and names of authors 
are the same as in the coutest for the prize 
offered by Mr. Shearman. The essays must 
be submitted to Mr. Mly before March 1, Jo00, 
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the iast presidential campaign, protectionist 
speakers dilated on the bizh wages paid the 
laborers in this part of Colorado. Timid 
democrats stood by with trembling knees 
and gnashing teeth, instead of stepping for- 
ward and branding the falsehoods us they 
deserved. These speakers declared that in 
Aspen miners’s Wages were $3 per day; that 
by working 800 days the miner could earn 
$900 while his board would cost him $300, and 
allowing $100 for current expenses he could 
save $500 a year. Huving then but recently 
come to this part of Colorado, L half believed 
their stories, because out of a thousand work- 
iagmen not one had the intelligence or 
courage to gainsay the statements. I have 
since lovuked into the subject and find it is 
true that a miner can save $500 a year~—on 
paper. There is only one little drawback— 
the lack of a steady job. It is safe to say 
that sixty men out of a hundred are con- 
stantly idle, and that of the remaining forty 
some are idle part of the time. Just now 
swarms of men are tramping the streets of 
Aspen and Leadville, the two largest mining 
samps in the state, sufferipg from hunger 
andcold, These are severe teachers, but some 
workingmen need them. Probably in the 
next campuign these same shivering wretches 
will be shouting for protection to American 
workingmen against the paupers of Great 
Britain. Men do make $a day while they 
work, but they are compelled to be idle two- 
thirds of the time. 


The Massachusetts Tariff reform league 
has on file at its headquarters, 66 Sate 
street, Buston, a valuable schedule of in- 
formation about wool, aud speakers or 
writers may obtain abstracts or transcripts 
free of charge or on special terms. 


Press Opinions. 

Congress shows a disposition to investigate 
the subject of trusts in all its bearings. It 
will be in order for somebody to ask by and 
by: What are protective tariffs in the last 
aualvsis but trusts, or cembinations to de- 
feat natural competition?—[Boston Globe. 


Perhaps if Mr. Carnegie had known the 
fact that the “Rookwood” pottery of Cincin- 
nati, which he quoted as having taken a prize 
atthe Paris exhibition, had always refused 
to join with American potters in asking for a 
high protective tariff, be would not have in- 
stunced the Rookwood success as due to tar- 
iff protection, The owners of the Rookwood 
works af Cincinnati, as well as those of the 
Low art tile works, of Chelsea, have always 
been on the tariff reform side. It is not a 
mere cvincidence that they are also the only 
two American petterics who have secured 
prizes abroad,—{Boston Transcript. 





THE ASSESSMENTS. 

Improvea Property Taxed at Fifty-uine 
anda Hialf Per Cent of Its Selling Price; 
Unimproved at Forty-one anda Half Per 
Ceut, 


The following are some assessments on 
property sold within the last two weeks, and 
a cumpurison of the selling price and assessed 
Valuation: : 

IMPROVED PROPERTY. 


No. 33 East Twentieth street, three story 
dweiling, Sold for $30,500; assessed at 
$26,000, or 85 per cent of its value. 

No. 335 East Thirty-iifth street, four story 
brick store and tenement. Soid for $11,000; 
assessed at $5,000, or 4533 per cent of its 
value. 

No. 120 East Seventy-second street, four 
story stone front dwelling. Sold for $24,100; 
assessed at $17,000, or 7017 per cent of its 
value. 


No. 444 East Eighty-eighth street, five 
storv brick tenement. Sold for $20,750; as- 


sessed at $10,000, or 48 percent of its value, 

No. 35 West F2sth street, four story stone 
dwelling. Suld for 24,000; assessed at $14,000, 
or 58 per centof its value. 

No. 347 East Sth street, three story brick 
dwelling. Sold fur 89,000; assessed at $4,500, 
or 50 per cent of its value. 

The average ussessment on the above six 


‘buildings is 5015 per cent of their selling 


price. 
VACANT LAND. 

North side of Fifty-eighth street, 225 feet 
west of Sixth avenue, three lots. Sold for 
£50,000; assessed at $27,000, or 54 per cent of 
their value. 

South side of Ninetieth street, 200 feet east 
of Second avenue, four lots; and south side or 
Kighty-niuth street, 110 feet east of Third 
avenue, four lots. All sold for $64,000; as 
sessed at $20,400, or S1)2 per cent of their 
value. 

North side of 12 ist street, 95 feet east of 
Manhattan avenue, two lots, Sold for $13,040; 
assessed at €5,00U, or 37 per cent of their 
value, 

South side of 153d street, 185 feet west of 
Filth avenue, two lots, Sold for §15,5U0; as- 
sessed at $5,000, or 52 per cent of their value, 

North side of 154th street, 90 feet west of 
Fourth avenue, three lots, Sold for §10,000; 


assessed wt $5,400, or 54 per cent of their 
vilue, 

The average assessment in the above par: 
cels of vacant Jand is 4174 per cent of their 
selling price, 


STANDARD. 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


The Essentin'i Features of Ballot Reform. 


First—-All ballots shall be official and shatl 
be printed and distributed at public evpense. 

Second-—The names of all candidates for 
the same office shall be printed on the same 
ballot. 

Third—All ballots shall be delivered to the 
voter within the polling place on election day 
by sworn public offictals. 

Fourth—Only official ballots so delivered 
shall be voted. The voter shall be guaranteed 
absolute privacy in preparing his ballot, and 
the secrecy of the ballot made compulsory. 

Fifth— Voters shall have the right to noms- 
nate candidates by properly certified petitions. 








THE GREAT MASS MEETING. 
Grover Cleveland, Chauncey M. Depew, 
fleury George, Carl Schurz, Charles M. 
Saxton, TT. V. Powderty ond Samuol 
Gompers invited to Address It. 


A great mass meeting under the auspices 
of the New York ballot reform league will 
be held in Cooper union on Wednesday even- 
ing, January $, or Thursday, January 9. The 
arrangements are not yet completed, but in- 
vitations to address the meeting have been 
sent to Grover Cleveland, Chauncey M. De- 
pew, Heury George, Carl Schurz, Charles M. 
Saxton, T. V. Powderly and Samuel Gom- 
pers. It is expected that the meeting will be 
one of the lurgest ever held in New York. 


PROGRESS OF THE LEAGUE. 








How the Work Geen on in the Various 
Ansembly Districts. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
ballot reform league’s executive committee, 
organizations were reported in various 
assembly districts as follows: 


Seventh Assembly District: General Com- 
mivtee—Chairman, Cornelius Donovan: secec- 
retary, William Michaels; Thomas Hillman, 
Patrick Moran, Michael Sharkey, John Von 
Gerichten, A. J. Smith. Executive commit- 
tee—Chairman, A. J Smith; secretary, Pat- 
rick Moran; Thomas Hulman, Michael Shar- 
kev, John Von Gerichten. 
wKighth Assembly District: General Com- 
mittee—Chairman, G. W. Everett; secre- 
tary, Jobn S. Paine; Samuel Strasterver, 
Louis Morris, Joseph Abrams, Wm. Fiskert, 
T. F. Lincoln; executive committee—cbair- 
man, Samuel Strasberger; secretary, Louis 
Morris; Joseph Abrams, Wm. Fiskert, T. F. 
Lincoln. 

Teuth Assembly District: General Commit- 
tee—Chairman, Juseph McDonouzh; secre- 
tary, T. F. Powers! execut ve committee, 
Paul Boesig, chairman; Wm. C. Spahr, A. L. 
Toole, Jobn Brunig, Emanuel Klein. 

Fourteenth Assembly District: General 
Comimittee—Chairman, Charles P. Kelly; sec. 
retary, John Hamilton. Executive Commit 
tee—Cbairman, Charies P. Kelly; secretary, 
Joho Hamilton. 

Filteenth Assembly District: General Com- 
mittee—Chairman, Jobn Line; secretary, 
Michael Callaban. Executive Committee— 
Chairman, Maurice H. Nugent; secretaries, 
L. Mankiewicz, J. Schloss, 

Sixseenth Assemoly District: General Com- 
mittee—Cpairman, M. J. McDermott; secre- 
tary, August C, Fried. 

Nineteenth Assembly District: General 
Committee—Chairman, Dr. Walter Mendel- 
sun; secretary, E. J. Shriver. 

Twenty-second Assembly District: General 
Committee—Chairman, M. J. Gross; secre- 
tary, W. H. Robinson. 


The Tenth assembly organization bas ia- 
vited the Progress republican club to join in 
movement. A house-to-nouse campaign will 
be made. 


Press Ovintoua. 


If Governor Hill wants to stand any chance 
against our Grover be must sigu the ballot 
reform bill that will surely pass the next New 
York legislature, or else give some better 
reason tor vetuing it than he gave before. 
The people’s blood is up on this question, and 
they will not stand any trifling.—[Boston 
Globe. 

The New York ballot reform leazue, an or- 
ganization emnbracing members of all politi- 
cal parties, is going to work in a business-like 
wuy to urge the passage of a ballot reform 
law. Committees are already soliciting in 
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assembly districts signatures to a petition to 
be sent to Albany, and it is proposed tu press 
the undertaking in every election district in 
this city. This petition is to have at lenst 
one bundred thousand signatures. Unless 
the voice of the people hus lost its potency 
this document should inspire New York's 
legislature to undertake someth ng in the 
ballot reform hoe.—(New York World. 





That Boy's Educated, Onty His Papa Don't 
Kuow It. 

Boston Transatheuntie. 

A rich proprietor is scolding his five-year- 
old boy. 

“Will vou, then, learn nothing? 

“Papal 

“And when you are grown up, what will 
you do, having learned nothing in your 
youth?” ; 

“Papal” 

“Auswer me! What will you do?” 

“Why, papa, Twill sign receipts for rent. 





Uiitizing Wave Power. 


The invention of utilizing wave motion 
consists of a simple coustruction of gates 
hanging inthe water suspended from piles. 
The contrivance was used last yeur to raise 
salt water for sprinkling purposes at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. The pressure uveraged from 
500 to 8°0 pounds to the square lneb. The in- 
ventor says that he last year developed from 
one Wooden gate a power equal to raising 
6,000 pounds three feet every six seconds. 
Mr. Bond has had a large, lemon :baped 
iron fluat constructed, which, it is estimated, 
will develop an cnormous power with the 
ordinary swells of the ocean. 
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GLADS!ONE-BLAINE NUMBER. 
Aconsiderable portion of this issue being 
devoted to the Gladstone-Blatne discussion, the 
number of pages has heen tnereased to make 
room for the usral variety of articles, 


recone 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


of the 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


contains a discussion Letweon 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE 


and 


HON. JAMES G. BLAINE 


on 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


eee 


Also srtielas by 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ou. 
Goueral R. B. Le . 


—ae 


Pre’. K. H. THURSTON on 
The Bordoriand of Sclence. 





Cc. R. TUCKERMAN on 
oyerone Days in Boston. 


— 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 
flew | Became an Astronomer. 





MAKY A. LIVERMORE, AMEIIA E. 
BARR, ROSE TEKRY? COOKE, JENe 
Nie JUNE, EMIZABETH STUDART 
PHELEPs, 

luna Woman's Spmpostum en Divorce. 


RODOLFO LANCIANLT, 
A Romance of Old Rome, 


—— 


Count EMILE D4 KERATRY, 
A Pien for Copyright. 


ee 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS, 


pxnontie See 





For cale by all be Wsdealers.( 


Fifty ceuis a copy; 83.00 @ yerr. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 Fant ldeh Street, -« « c« New Verk. 


MARK TWAIN. 
A Kern aud Powerful Satire on English Nebiliev and Poynliv. A 


Hoek that apreals te 
tebilivrv and Rovaltv what Don Eeixete 
eee 


eet Satire, the Deepest Pathes, of auy work publiahed for many yearn, 


The book will be a square octavo of nearly 600 pages, printed on supercaleudered pa- 
per, and illustrated by about 250 drawings by Dan Beard, and handsomeiv bound 

_ Ut is four years since the world bas bad an original bock from Mark Twain; bis “Library 

of Humor,” though remarkably well received, was a compilation, and we were constantly 


being asked if we had not a new origiual work by him, 


oth autbors and publishers gen- 


erally thing that their latest publication is the best; but, keeping this prejudice in view, we 
feel safe in saying that this book is the best Mark Twain bas ever produced. It is bubbling 
over with bright and entirely original humor; its satire, though keen, is wholesome, and ite 


pathos true und impressive, 


The work was written with an object—-to show that true uo- 


bility is inherent, not inberited; that birth conters no rights not sustained by nature. This 
object is made ugreeably manilest on every page. 


Fine Cloth, Stamped tn tsold...,..............., sisatisee Consents 8 Lepets cds onenans oesiaaied Mannie 833 00 
Bheep (Uibrary Bivie) WG Sues 6938 erene laa ate etae x PUES Gee eae: reer ee rr) See eee Ce ere ry Seer ry Ty | 4 00 
Full Beal Mumeba....... eee cas wep ae ieiadetes ae epaelsies Pe oes eeeee ccecsvenets $0 
Half Turkey Moraceo.................... wis guests dG a OY cea ode eek nave eoadesih encase’ sessverees OO 


This Book sold by Subsciiption,—To the better class of experienced solicitors, aud to 
people of jatelligence desiring to cbtaiu employment, we ianvite currespondeace regarding 


this book, 


Orders sent direct to us will receive immediate attention. 


on application, 


Lllustrated Catalogue mailed 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


% Bact Keurtecath etyeer, New Vorks 
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“SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


SINGLE TAX PLATFORM. 


The single tax contemplates the abolition 
of all tuxes upon labor or the products of 
labor—that is to say, the abolition of all 
taxes save one taux levied on the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements. 

Since in all our stutes we now levy some 
tax on the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and easy way of 
abolishing, one after another, all other taxes 
now levied, and commensurately increasing 
the tux on land values, until we draw upon 
that once source for all expenses of govern- 
ment; the revenue being divided between 
local governments, stute governments and 
the general government, as the revenue froin 
direct taxes is now divided between tne lo- 
caland stute governments, or ua direct as- 
sessment being made by the general govern- 
ment upon the states and paid by them from 
revenues collected iu this manner, 

The single tux is not ataux on land, and 
therefore would not full on the use of land 
and become a tax on Jubor. 

It is a tax, not on land, bnt on the value of 
land. Thus it would not fall on all lund, but 
only on valuable land, aud on that not in 
proportion to the use made of it, but in pro- 
portion to its value—the premnium which the 
user of land must pay to the owner, cither 
in purchase money or in rent, for permission 
to use valuable land. It would thus be a 
tax, uot on the use or improvement of Jand, 
but on the ownership of land, taking what 
would otherwise go tuthe owner as owner 
and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all 
valnes created by individual use or improve 
ment would be excluded, and the only value 
taken into consideration would be the value 
attaching to the bare land by reason of 
neighborhood, etc. Thus the farmer would 
have no more tuxes tu pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and the 
man who onacity lot erected a valuable 
building would be taxed uo more thun the 
man who held a similar lot vacant, 

The single tax, in short, would call upou 
men to contribute to the public revenues not 
in proportion to what they produce or ac- 
cumulate, but in proportion to the value of 
the natural opportunities they hold. It would 
compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle us for putting it to its fullest use. 





The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation olf of the 
agricultural districts when land has little or 
no value irrespective of improvements, and 
put it on towns and cities where bare land 
rises to avalue of millions of dollars per 
acre. 

2. Dispense with u multiplicity of taxes 
and a horde of taxgatherers, simplify gov- 
ernment and greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away witb the fraud, corruption 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow the 
rich to escape while they grind the poor. 
Land cannot be hid or carried off, and its 
value can be ascertained with greater euse 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the worid as perfect 
freedom of trade as now exists between the 
states of our Union, thus enabling our people 
to share through free exchanges iu all the ud- 
vantages which nature has given to other 
countries, or which the peculiar skill of other 
peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, mouopolies, und corrup- 
tions which are the outgrowths of the tariff. 
lt would do away with the fines and penal- 

ies now levied on any oue who improves u 
farm, erects a house, builds a machine, or in 
imy way adds to the general stock of wealth. 
‘t would leave every one free to apply labor 

r expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
10 each the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, onthe cther hand, by taking 
‘or public uses that value which attaches to 

aid by reason cf the growth and improve- 
mot of the community, make the holding of 
jand unprofitable to the mere owner and 
profitable only to the user. It would thus 
nake it impossible for speculators and mo- 
sopolists to held catural opportunities un- 
ased or only half used, and would throw 
»pen to lubor the illimitable field of employ- 
went which the earth offers to man. It 
would thus solve the lubor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in 
af occupations to the full earnings of labor, 
nake overproduction impossible until all 
aman wants ure satistied, render labor sav- 
iag inveutions a blessing to all, and cause 
such an enormous production and such an 


equitable distribution of wealth as would 


give to all comfort, leisure and participation 
in the advantages of au advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

The ethical principles on which the siugle 
tax is bused are: 

1, Each man is entitled to all that his la- 
bor produces. Therefore no tax should be 
levied on the products of Jabor. 

2. All men ure equally entitled to what 
God has created and to what is gained by 
the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. There- 
fore, no cye should be permitted to hold 
natural opportunities without @ fair returnto 
all for avy special privilege thus uccorded 
to him, and that value which the growth aad 
improvement of the community attaches to 
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land should bo taken for the use of the com- 
munity. 
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THE PETITION. 


SiInGLE TAX ENROLMENT COMMITTEE, 
30, CLINTON PLACE, | 
New York, Dee. 80, 1889. 

Mr. George W. Kreer of Wilmington, Del., 
in a letter to the enrolment committee says: 
“IT think ib would be a good idea to gebupa 
blank sheet with a printed heading stating 
that funds are needed for prosecuting the 
work of the committee. Onderneath this 
heading should be rules for names and 
amounts subscribed, time of paymeut, etc., 
the numes to be published or not according 
tothe wish of the subscribers themselves. 
This form could be used. by the workers, and 
many men would give fifty cents or more 
who will not bother to send it directly to the 
committee. I will circulate such «a paper if 
one is sent to me.” 

Mr. Kreet’s suggestion is a good one, wud 
if it meets the favor of other workers the 
committee will prepare the cards. The sub- 
scription in response to a recent call has not 
been sufficient to assure the committee of 
funds to carry on its work through the whole 
year, but $1,500 more would leave no doubt 
as to the continuance of the work. 

During the lust year the greater part of its 
expenses were met by the voluntary contri- 
butions of a few people, most of them resi- 
dents of New York city. The committee did 
not think it fair that a few men should thus 
pay almost the whole cost of a work extend- 
ing tu every state and tcrritery in the Union, 
and it resolved to make a general appeal to 
siugle tax men throughout the country. It 
cannot doubt that thisappeal will eventually 
be successful, but nany men from whom it had 
hoped vo hear have probably overlooked its 
request. The work of the committee has 
been 4 voluntary one, performed by u few 
people iu New York and adjacent states, 
who have freely given time und money to u 
work that is essentially national in its char- 
acter. They bave persisted under many dis- 
couragements, and will heartily weleome the 
day when they cian forward the petition to 
cougress uod turn over to a representutive 
national committee the enormous work of 
organization and correspondence tbat. has 
grown up through the circulation of the peti- 
tion. When a date is fixed for the presenta- 
tion of the petition, the work of swelling the 
number of signatures will be systematically 
pushed in the larve cities. The kind of work 
now going on, however, is far more valuable 
because every signature obtained is the re- 
suit of a face to face argument between 
some single tax man and the siguer. This 
personal canvass has had as much as any 
one thing to do with the astonishing spread 
of single tax ideas among people who were 
hostile or ignorant but a year or so ago. It 
would therefore be a real injury to the cause 
to stop this work und compel the premature 
presentation of the petition. 


Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
committee’s work for the week ending De- 
cember 30, are as follows: 

RobertGray, Murray, Utuh. . . . 3 00 
Rupert Brown, Murray, Utah . . . 3 00 
Walter Kleinsorge, Heleva, Mont. . 6 00 


$12 00 
Subscriptions previously acknow!- 
edged in THE STANDARD .. . . 2,619 70 


Total e e e e ‘J e e e e e e e 2,631 50 
The cash contributions for the week are as 
follows: 


Jas. 8. Paton, Douglas, Wash. . ‘ tL OU 
Thos. Taylor, Youngstown, Obio. . 3 00 
Wm. Huncock, Wyoming, Pa. 2 


Cash contributions previously ac- 
knowledged in THE STANDARD . . 193 88 


Total ° ° e ° e e e e ° e S198 38 
The enrolment now stands as follows: 








Reported last week. . . . . . 70,898 
Received during the week ending 
Dec. 830 2... 1 1 ww ee 44 
Total e e r) s '@ e e . e . 1,442 


Wma, T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A Look Over the Past Year—The Manhat- 
tan Club to Have a Meck Congress-it ue 
vites Debate fram Protection Republicans 
evn the Tarif Question. and from Hill 
Democrataen Bal'et iKelform. 


The New York single tax men rested dur- 
ing Christmas week. The active spirits, 
while enjoying the good things that come to 
all—that is to sav, to some—have been tak- 
ing w retrospective glanse over the year 
a-gone, and bave concluded that good proy- 
agunda work has been done for the single 
tax. 

This time last year the Manhattan single 
tax club was located ina small room at 105 
Sccond avenue, The membership was small, 
and in order to meet expenses it was neces- 
sary to have, in addition to the dues, a pri- 
vate fund, to which those contributed who 
could afford it, The Sunday night lectures 
had been inaugurated, aud the attendance 
had been such as to force upon the club the 
fact that its quarters were too small. But 
bow were the larger quarters to be paid for! 
“Well, uever mind,” said some; “let's see if 
we can’t get a loan of a few dollars from the 
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members for a little furniture, move into 
larger quarters and take the chances on being 
able to pay for them.” Done! The club 
moved into a large floor of three rooms at 8 
St. Mark’s place, and publicly invited all 
single tax friends to call, and, if agreeable, 
join it. It was in these rooms that the mem- 
bers rolled up their sleeves, and with mops 
and serubbing brushes and = broowns and 
buckets of water and soap washed the win- 
dows and scrubbed the floors and scoured 
the paint work for four hours one Saturday 
evening, until what had been a dirty, dingy, 
ill-smelling place became bright and clean 
und sweet. It was to these rooms that the 
members brought their gifts of ornamental 
and useful articles; and it is pleasant now 
to go over the files of THE STanpDARD and 
rend the names of those who manifested 
their interest in various practical ways. 
There was friend Gilholy, who painted signs 
and the picture of the cat, which stil! orna- 
nents the walls; Meybohm’s framed picture 
of Henry George; Doblin’s medallion; Ev- 
erett’s gifts of books and desks and book 
cases and other things; Hamilton’s pearl let- 
tering onthe entrance dvor; To. Unnever’s 
work on the chandeliers; the bundreds of 
valuable books from scores of friends, und 
other things too numerous to mention. « 

In the meantime the club grew in member- 
ship aud influence; and stimulated by its ex- 
aniple other single clubs were founded in other 


places. The Sunday night lectures drew | 


large audiences and were tbe principal means 
of spreading the doctrine until the cart-tail 
campaign was inaugurated. It is not neces- 
sary to tell here what a success the cart-tail 
meetings were, nor of the thousands who lis- 
tened to the truths enunciated by our speak- 
ers. These are but recent events. In antici- 
pation of the cold weather the outdoor meet- 
ings Were suspended; but no sooner did that 
occur than another avenue opened-—-the local 
assemblies of the Knights of Labor; and the 
curt-tail campaign is being practically con- 
tinued among them. That brings us tothe 
present, of which there is little to say, ex- 
cept that the Manbattan single tax club ex- 
pects its members, after the holidays, to 
arouse themselves. hose who bave been 
tuking but a passive interest in the affairs of 
the club are asked tuo fall into line with the 
active men; those in arrears are called on to 
settle up, and such sinvle tax men in the city 
as have not yet become members are invited 
to send in their names immediately. 





The managing board of the Manhattan sin- 
ele tax club has determined te arrange fora 
mock congress to discuss bills pending either 
in congress or in the legislature. As soon as 
any tariff bill is presented in congress it will 
be made the subject of discussion, aud the 
Saxton and Linson bills, when introduced, 
will likewise be discussed. It is the 
desire of the board that these shall be 
real debates; and with a view to tmakiny 
them eurnest and attractive, one of the prit- 
cipal republican clubs of the city bas been re- 
quested to discuss the tariff bills and to seud 
delegates to meet the committee of the Man- 
hattan club to arrange as to the time and 
place of such discussion. The Manhattau 
club’® own parlors will be offered for the 
purpose, but there is a desire that the discus- 
sion shall take place on neutral ground other 
arrangements will be made. If any demo- 
cratic organization that looks favorably 
upon Governor Hill is prepared to defend the 
governor’s position on ballot referm, the 
Manhattan club will be exceedingly glad to 
arrange with it for a joint debate on bills in- 
troduced at Albany. 

The regular Sunday meeting of the club 
was addressed by William T. Croasdale, his 
subject being ‘‘The cumpaign of 1890." 
BROOKLYN. 





New Officers for the Single Tux Clut—An 
Address in Favor of Nationalism—Krom 
the Eastern Dintri-t. 

The Brooklyn single tax club bas elected 
these officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Peter Aiken; vice-presidents, George 
White and E A McClean; secretaries, Rob- 
ert Baker andC. A. Durfee; treasurer, Alfred 
J. Boulton; chairman bouse committee, John 
Hickling; chairman library committee, Geo. 
N. O'cott; chairman |_cture committee, Ed- 
win A. Curley; chair, vw entertainment com- 
mittee, Edward K. } orris; chairman agita- 
tion committee, James T. O'Neil; chairman 
finance committee, Gustav W. Thompson. 

The speaker at the lust Sunday evening 
meeting was the Rev. H. H. Brown, a Unita- 
rian minister who has recently removed to 
Brooklyn from Boston. The speaker re- 
frained from anything more than a brief re- 
sume of a few of the ills of modern society, 
with a generally broad statement of the 
purposes of the nativaulists, 

Joseph McGuinness, Brooklyn.—The Eastern 
District single taux club will elect officers on 
Wednesday, Januar: 8, 1890. The Austra- 
lian ballot will be usec, 





All readers of Tax STANDARD and single 
tux men of the Sizth, Tenth and Twelfth 
wards, who are willing to lend « helping 
hand to spread the light for the good of the 
cause in these wards, are hereby respectfully 
invited to attend a meeting next Friday aight, 
January 3, at eight o'clock, at Reese's bull, 
217 Court street, geur Warren street. 

Roat, C. Utean. 
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NEW YORK STATE. 
Progress in Kochester~Meectings Held and 
Converts Made. 

Harry D. Gawne, Rochester.—We have 
here a live union, which meets at 80 Reynold’s 
arcade every Wednesday evening at eight 
o’clock,and Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 
The Wednesday evenings are principally 
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taken up for transaction of business and Sun- | 


duy for the discussion of single tax aud other 
religious questions. We are awakening no 
litt'e interest among the people, for the at- 
tendance ut our Sunday meetings is on the 
increase, und a good sprinkling of ladies are 
always present. The Daily Post-E xpress last 
week guve over two columus of editorial in 
discussing u communication on the single tax 
from Dr. Waters, who, by the way, is one of 
the brightest members of our union. It is 
evident that the Post-Express is not far from 
the truth, for it invites further discussion. 
The Daily Times is a very good single tax 
paper; but the other three dailies are not 
propressive enough to take up any live ques- 
tions that concern the masses of the people. 
We do not expect much help from them. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Sectnug the Beautles of the Protective Syao 
tem. 


J. A. Craig, Paterson.—In nearly all the 
protected industries located here wages are 
being reduecrd at such a rate that the work 
menu are at last beginning to inquire, ‘What. 
good is tariff if we don’t get any of it?” Not 
long ago cur vice president, Mr. Breen, 
while in couversation with two republicans— 
one an ex-assemblyiman, the other an ex-tax 
aussessor—leurued that both of them had 
heard Henry George speak here during the 
last campaign, The assemblyman declared 
that he had listened very attentively, and 
the ideas advanced didn’t amount to any- 
thing; the assessor declared that he, too, 
had listened very attentively, and that from 
that night he was a free trader, and now de- 
sired to study the single tax. In this way, 
often unknown to us, the work is going on. 
Messrs. E. A. MucClean und E. A. Conley of 
the Brooklyn club, and W. B. DuBois of Bay- 
oune, visited our club at a late meeting and 
nade short addresses, which were responded 
to by Chairman Nellis. 


FENNSYLVANIA. 


Ppeech of A.B. Farguhar on iIntroducicg 
Henrys Georzgeton York Audtence—George 
in Philadelphia. 


Mr. A. B. Farquhar, the well known free 
trader and manufacturer at York, Pa., in- 
troduced Henry George to the audience he 
«addressed there on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 19 Mr. Farquhar said: 


Tbe honor has been accorded me of intro- 
ducing Gne whom, ef all men I kuow, least 
needs my patronage aud most wants to be 
sinply beard on bis merits. If you knew him 
us ldo, I would begin aud end with the cld 
classic, “Hear, all ye perple’—feeling sure 
thataf you agree with him you will tind no 
difficulty in listening: and if you have any 
sound fact or reason whatsoever to the con- 
trary, or think you can see your way over 
him or around him, or have any inquiry to 
make, of all the thousand million people in 
this world Heary George will be the one most 
revdy to hear and answer you. 

Those of us who will ba living fifty years 
hence may look backward upon this evening 
as an epoch in our history—a master is here 
amoag us; a genius who, seeing what others 
do rot, traces the puthand molds the thought 
and character of coming generations. 

It will be well or ill fur us to follow him, 
us bis message mnay be true or false. But it 
is due bim that we listen witbout prejudice, 
remembering that only the true will live. 

That the lessons of Christianity are eternal 
truths is proved by their having become the 
corner stone of the world’s progress so com- 
pletely, that without a profession of faith in 
them, with at least a mite of practice, no 
nation hus achieved lasting prosperity or 
civilization. 

We have accepted Christianity. But Henry 
Greorge has made it his mission to persuade 
us to adopt it, believing that if the very little 
we practice proves such a blessing, the 
millennium will dawn when we all become 
Christiaws in deed as well as creed. 

Our creed is ‘Peace on earth and good will 
to men,” to love our neighbor us ourselves, 


and return good for evil, while our deed is to ° 


waste the substance of the people in the 
muintenance of stunding armies and navies 
whose vocation is to destroy and oppress, It 
is our creed to do as we would be done by; 
and this we practice by enacting laws, which, 
under the shallow and unchristian pretense 
of protecting our people, at the expense of 
their brothers in other lands, really takes 
trom them their earnings to enrich the pre- 
tected few, and further imp: veristies them 
by increasing the cost of liviug. Our creed 
is to act justly and love mercy; while cur 
deed is to so arrange our laws as to allow 
great increase to the buried talent waile 
taxing industrial production as though it 
were a crime, with the result that niue-tent bs 
of the world’s population are in almost hope- 
less bondage; the avenues for advancement 
closed; the earth and available water cor- 
nered, und men crowded together in wretched 
tenement houses as though there were not 
enouvh of God's free air t > go around, 

A kiudly disposed millionaire manulact- 
urer, in the last number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, advocates giving back to the 
community, in the form of libraries, parks, or 
other benefits, 4 portion of the wealth ob- 
tained from them by unjust aud unequal tax- 
ution, But who does this benefit! Every 
dallur sa given ultimately dads its way back 
into the pockets of the real estate owner in 
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increased value of his property and in aod- 
vanced rents, 

The contrast between the condition of the 
rich aid poor is yearly growing greater—the 
sovial abyss widening. There must be o 
change bv evolution or it will come by revo- 
lution, The great social problem is agitating 
the minds of the ablest thinkers and. states- 
men throtghout the world. It is indeed the 
sphinx riddle, which we must either solve or 
perish in the attempt. It will not be wise to 
denounce a theory merely because it appears 





radical. Radical ills require radical reme- 
dies, Nor can we tiud comfurt in reflecting 


upon the result attending past social agita- 
tion, Science hus revolutionized former. con- 
ditions. Steam, electricity, and the printing 
press gather the world tugether in w siugle 
audience, only waiting for the hour und the 
man. The musses have the power, and since 
they are rapidly acquiring tbe intelligence to 
use it, they Will no tunger permit the advan- 
tage to rest altogether with the few. They 
feel that their lubor bas created the world’s 
wealth, that they have not received their 
full shure, and have been unjustly treated. 
Tam not an alarmist. Such ncetinys as this, 


_ With our nineteenth century enlightenment, 








preclude the possibility of a repetition of a 
“Reign of Terror.” All past history proves 
that the few have less reason to fear oppres- 
sion from the inuny thau bave the many from 
the few. Working people are growing tov 
intelligent to give heed to the ravings of 
anarcnists; they know that only disintegra- 
tion and chaos would come of their teachings, 
and that siuce capital is the product of labor, 
and, properly speakine, may be said to be its 
tool to work with, any destruction of eapitai 
must entail loss to the worker. 

The communist advocates an equal division 
of wealth amoug the people. Even if this 
were possible it would not sulve the problem, 
Within the year it would be as unevenly dis- 
tributed as before. And after all, since 
there is not encugh food in the world at any 
one time to supply it a yeur, nor enough 
wealth to last five years, Without further 


production, a division would result in no 
very great or lasting beaetitto any one. Be- 


sices, no ove has the right to claim wealth or 
happiness at the hands of another, or of his 
yovernmen?; he has only the tahenable 
right of all his natural advantages, in order 
that he may pursue it in his own way untra:- 
meled, so lung as he does not interfere with 
the rights of others. 

We have nothing to hope for from social- 
ism, dt leaves human nature entirely out of 
its culculations. The best that can be said 
uf its American oracle, Professor Bellamy, 
is that he muy set us to thinking, or his con- 
veits amuse us, The world must go forward 
ur backward. It will oot remain on a dead 
levels and with no incentive to excel—all of 
us Who did not get out of the weury desert, 
tbe sucialist Would make out of the world, by 
suicide, would relapse into inauity and bar- 
barisin. 

He who is instrumental iu opening the 
closed uvenues and restoring to mankind 
their lost inheritance, will prove the world’s 
preatest benefactor, and will solve the social 
problem in the only way it ean ever be 
solved. 

Mr. George believes that it can be accom- 
plished by tree trade and the single tax, reo 
sulting iu the nationalizatic:. of land. He 
has discovered no uew principle in the main, 
but only to re-enforce and collate what the 
aublest and noblest thinkers had held before. 
Thought is the eternal factor, leader and 
eoutroller in all thiogs. Awd before con- 
dcmuing itmay be well, iu considering the 
higher aspects of the question, to observe 
what ground the loftiest thought of the 
world has heretofore held. 

Turnivg to che philosuphy of  aucient 
Greece as the highest, we tiud in Plato’s 
“Republic” there is no property in land; all 
is nationalized. In his book of the ‘laws” 
land is assigned, it is true, but expressly un- 
der the superior lordship of the government. 

Aristotle declares coinmunity of goods in 
general us impracticable, but proceeds to 
treat the land as owned by mankind, and, in 
a sense, belonging to the state. 

' have now brietly defined Henry George's 
position as I understand it, and while I am 
not prepared to say that he has solved the 
social problem—possibly four the reason that 
influenced the young man to go away from 
bis Master s-rrowing—l am ready to grant 
that he is the only one living or dead, at 
least for more than eighteen hundred yeurs, 
who has propounded a theory, which has at 
tracted the attention of thinking men ever 
where as a reasonable, rational aud possible 
solution. And we should listen to him with 
the deep respect that his hercic devotion to 
the cause, and the genius he has displayed iu 
pleading it inspires, and to which his readi- 
ness to sacritice all seltish consideration in 
sincere und earnest philanthropy, entitle 
him. And we should honor him—I do, at 
least—for the good work he has accom- 
plished for ballot reform and free trade, both 
of which [ earnestly advocate. And we 
may love him for his good heart and spot- 
less life. He has been blessed above most re 
formers in that he has lived to see so much 
good come of his labors. Within a few years 
his pure dallot system will unquestionably be 
udopted iu all our states, and we are now 
witnessing the whole nation, regardless of 
party, rising up as a whirlwind to sweep 
away forever the last vestige of the ‘“protec- 
tion” fallacy. 


PHILADELPRLA.—Henry George lectured at 
the rooms of the Baptist publication society, 
aut Broad and Chestnut streets, Monday 
morning, Dec. 23, on the religious aspect of 
the single tax theory. “All the world,” he 
said, ‘is struggling for a living, and even 
wickedness is practised to avoid what Car- 
lyle calls the bell on earth, poverty, The 
wretched social conditions that prevail are 
pot of God, but of the men who make the 
laws, Mancannot create; bis mission is in 
producing and changing, and without the 
land he cannot do anything. 

“Give the land to one party and they will 
become the masters of the masses, In some 
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apply the Iash to the peopie. Hunger wiil 
make them his slaves. Hunger is more terri- 
ble than the whip. What right had the In- 
dians to sell the land that this house is built 
onf This world belongs to the living and not 
to the dead.” 

When Mr. George had finished his lecture 
it was discussed by the ministers. Rev. Dr. 
Wayland asked whether Jay Gould, with 
most of his money in railroad securities, 
should be taxed only upon his smaller holdings 
of land, aud his neighbor, owning no securi- 
ties should be taxed us much for his land? 

INDIANA. 
The Value of Personal Correspondence— 
Friendly Papers, 

L. P. Custer, Indianapolis. —The single tax 
league of our city had a business meeting lust 
night and elected as officers: President, Dr. 
Brown; secretary-treasurer, L. P. Custer; 
executive board—Dr. Brown, member ex of- 
ficio aud chairman; Charles H. Krause, Arch. 
V. Hahn, Samuel P. Porter and Thomas J. 
Hudson. Weare agitating the establishment 
of a public reading room and club room, und 
if we succeed in our anticipations we will do 
away with the weckly public meetings and 
have them once uw month or so, and secure 
speakers for the occasion. I want to relate 
an incident: 

Sume two weeks ago [ wrote a personal 
letter to a wealthy gentleman—a_ wholesale 
grocer—of this city, with whem J am ac. 
quainted and who was ap ardent supperter 
of the present incumbent of the White House, 
and with the letter | sent a STANDARD. I 
asked hin to read the paper and investigate 
the subject, aud pointed out the fact thai 
there was no reason why he should not do so; 
and as IT knew him to be interested in many 
ways iu hutnane and charitable matters, I 
believed he would be interested in uw subject 
that dealt with such mutters in a more prac- 
tical and justifiable manuer. Yesterday 1 
met hitn on the s reet, and he told me he was 
reading the papers—I bave sent the two 
latest numbers—and added that he had for- 
warded, after reading, the last week’s copy 
to the Rev. Mr. Haynes, the minister whose 
remarks are brietly commented therein, 
From this I take it that he is interested. If 
we once vet the attention of thoughtful and 
hnmune individuals we ‘most always some- 
times” convert them. 
prove successful. The point I wish to indi- 
cate is the value of personal letters to those 
we know, tevetber with a copy of THe 
STANDARD. 


Charles G. Bennett, Evansville. —The Cour- 
ier und the Tribune, althouch not openly ad- 
vocating the single tax, ure quite friendly, 
and not only vive us the use of their columns, 
but editorially they speak favorably of the 
movement, Quite a number of single tax 
articles have appeared in these papers within 
the last few weeks. The Joucnal, a protec- 
tion organ, bas not a word to say; and while 
1 think 1t looks on the inovement with alarm, 
a3 we are rapidly making inroads iuto the 
ranks of the faithful, vet [think it fears us 
and doves not dure to attack, aud so we can- 
not provoke discussion. We have quite a 
number of wuble writers in our club, and are 
able to hold our own. Our enemies know 
this, and wisely let us alone. 

FLORIDA. 
What Can be Seen inthe Soath—Exstortion- 
ate Freight Charges. 


Richmond Plant, Ocala.—Some idea ean be 
gathered of the great ficld for usefulness to 
which the sinvle tax is open in the south by 
considering the statement of the late Henry 
W. Grady of the Atlanta Constitution in his 
speech in Boston. He is reported us saying 
that last veur the south produced seven aod 
aohalf amillion bales of cotton, valued at 
wbout 450,000,000, und about an equal amount 
of other produce. And in the same speech 
he admitted that pot more than fifteen per 
cent of the Jaods of the south are under 
cultivation. Is it not clear, if fifteen per 
eent of the lands will produce this vast 
amount of wealth, that if a larger percentage 
of the lands were cultivated it would pro- 
duce « proportionate increase of wealth? 
Any one who travels extensively through the 
south wili readily admit that Mr. Grady’s 
statement of the percentage of lands under 
cultivation approaches very near the limit. 
[can mention railroads upon which one can 
travel for hours at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour through unbroken forests of timber, 
owned hy speculators, who will not use it 
themselves nor let others use it. In Arkansas 
there are miles of such lands; and even in Mis- 
sissippi the timbered lands, with here and there 
aw broken open patch of cotton, approach in 
the wild state to the very limits of the cities 
of Jackson aud Vicksburg, In some of these 
pluces there isnoe demand fur farm labor. 
Around Jackson the average wages paid for 
farm labor, Lhave been told, is nine dollars 
wmonth, Those who rent cotton lands and 
are supplied with the use of a mule or horse 
pay the owner of the land half the crop. 
Here, as elsewhere, there are laborers in 
plenty. They are willing to labor, and there 
are uncultivated Jands in pleuty upon which 
they could exercise their labor, But the 
trouble is they cannot get atit. What benefit 
is it to the south that eighty-five per cent of 
its land should not be used/ Otber sections 


I bope this case will 
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of the suuth would be greatly improved by 
the blessing of the single tax. 

H. J. Simonton, Dade City.--F everybody 
here would sign a petition in favor of having 
the United States take possession ef and run 
the express companies. This isa new country 
and those that have anything to sell ean pet 
for it little or nothing. I sent a barrel of 
oranges tou my son at Fort Wayne, Lod., and 
it cost me more for the freight than my son 
would have had to pay for sucha barrel of 
oranges in Fort Wayne. TL paid €2.18 freight. 
Expressage would have been $5.00, and [ see 
by New York reports that oranges are selling 
there for S125 to $1.75 per barrel. A man 
here shipped 10,000 pounds ef cabbages north 
lust spring. They sold for 800. The freight 
wis 3125, and the commissiou 9, 
producer was $44in debt: by the transaction. 
The Florida railroads take all our pretits and 
we live on corn bread and sweet potatoes. 


OREGON. 
ifew S8100,.000 Wan ¢ Made & Moral 
Pointed. 

E.O0. Tramp, Pendleton, Oregon, says in 
the Hust Oregonian: “Many years ago ex- 
Seuator J. K. Kelly of Portland took a piece 
of land supposed to be nearly worthless, 
lying near Astoria, in payment of au attor- 
ney fee which the owner of the land owed 
him, and could not pay any other way. 
Last week he sold it, or a part of it, for $100,- 
000”) The above isan actual occurrence. [t 
happens somewhere every day. Lt is lawful, 
and considered the best of business. But 
when one comes to think seriously of it, he 
sees that ex Senator Kelly, and a good min, 
tov, against whom Ido not and would uot 
cast any retlections, pockets $100,000, The 
question arises, did he earn it?) Speaking 
trem a basis of production, he did not. He 
got it through the increase of population in 
the vicinity. If ex Senator Kelly receives 
$100,000 which he did not earn by labor, the 


only source of wealth, it) necessarily 
follows that some one has — performed 
labor for which be has not received 
corresponding pay. [t is absolutely | im- 
possible for any one to reeeive = ¥ 
or $100,000) for doing nothing  witheut 


compelling other people to work and receive 
nothing for it. This truth is self-evident. As 
long as the Americau people allow better re- 
turns to speculators than to lavor, so long 
will we enjoy “bard times,” “strikes,” ‘“lock- 
outs,” strife between capital and labor; ill 
feeling between man and man; selfishuess 
rampaut, and greed for wealth swallowing 
up everything good and sacred. The single 
tax will prevent men from pocketing $1, $10, 
$100, $1,000, $100,000 or more, without earning 
it, through speculation, and in’ preventing 
this it lifts from labor’s shoulders these trib- 
utes, of which this 100,000 protit: is a sumple, 
amounting to an immense sum daily, which 
it has been and is paying to those who per- 
form no productive work. The eyes of the 
producers once pried open they will never 
shut again until justice is done. Let us all 
work andjhope for that day. We will be all 
better and happier for it. It will be a day of 
plenty and of peace. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and he should get it. Let’s help 
him to get it, and in belping him we help our- 
selves, - 
WASHINGTON. 
How Tacoma Could be Made the Great City 
of the Northwent. 

Bernard Whalen, Tacoma.—-Within this 
generation the place on which Tacoma stands 
was a howling wilderness, .Situated on the 
east bank of Puget sound, near its head; 
with a vast agricultural and grain growing 
country at its back; the terminus of the 
Northern Pacific railroad; with a water 
front so ample and the soundings so deep 
that the largest vessels in the world can with 
ease anchor against the shore bavks; with 
forests of pine on either side that will take 
years to work up; with all the advantages 
that itis possidle to think of in the matter of 
location, climate, etc., What wonder at this 
time Tacoma is in the field as a rival of 
Seattle for the supremacy of the Sound 
country! Seattle recognizes that her vouncer 
sister is a dangerous business rival. The 
newspapers devote a great deal of their space 
toa discussion of propositions looking to the 
advancement of their respective cities. One 
“John Halifax” lately sent a letter to the 
Tacoma News, in whichihe said that he had a 
plan which, if adopted, would forever settle 
the dispute as to which of the two Sound 
cities wus the leader. “The proposition | 
refer to,” be said, “is this: Mxempt manu 
facturers from taxation on their plants and 
busmesses. This isa scheme of remarkable 
simplicity, but it is one that out of a little 
village will make a great and glorious city. 
Tacoma, with this in operation, would in two 
years beas far ahead of Seattle as it could 
wish tu be.” *Halifax” apprehended that 
there would be some objection to this scheme 
by some house owners, on ths ground that 
they would have to pay the taxes from which 
the manufacturers were to be exempted; but 
after showing that such would be the case, 
he says that, even if it were, the tax gatherer 
could reeoup himself by adding a dollar or 
two more to the vucunt land assessments. 


Having met this objection, “Halifax” went on 
to urge the Tacoina News to press his idea 
before its readers. His letter has attractca 
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reat attention, and the right and wrong of 
taxing manufactures is being vigorously dis- 
cussed. Many of our citizens see the ad- 
vantage that would) inure to Tacoma by fol- 
lowing “John Halifax's” advice; but there 
are others—known as the “solid men”—who 
fail to seeit. The News itself seems to be 
Wandering ina Paret sound fogs and after 
foundering editorially threugh three articles 
on the subjeet, coneludes that the better 
thing than exempting manufactures from 
taxation would be to “put the taril’s down 
and the saloon licenses up.” That may be a 
save conclusion from the News's peint of 
view, but Lopine that it is not going to be 
satisfactory to the mass of our citizens, 


FROM OTHER STATES, 


Vlussnechasetesa, 


Levi U. Turner, Boston.—Wliliam Lloyd 
Garrison spoke on “Taxation” Sanday, De- 
cember 22, at Wells's memorial hall, uuder 
the joint auspices of the Single tax league 
and the Boston question club. Professor 
Moses True Brown presided. In spite of the 
drenching rain the wudience was large, and 
supported the speaker. The next meeting 
will beat the samo place Sunday, January 
5h, atoopom., when Professor Brown will be 
the speaker, 

Connecticut. 

W. J. Gorsueh, Bridgeport. —On Friday lust 
we organized the Social science section by 
electing Dr. W. T. Van Yorx president and 
T. BE. Peck secretary. Next Friday evening | 
I will deliver the opening address—sub ject, 
“Social science.” Qur rooms are over the 
public library, and are flnely appointed. 


NE insourd. 
Perey Pepoon, St. Louis. —At last Tuesday - 
evening's meeting the subject especially con- 
sidered was the condition of western farm- 


ers, A republican lawyer present took up 
the light for protection, and the debate 


flowed like a torrent for two hours, tre free 
trade side being supported not only by the 
full strength of the feague, tut also by a 
number of strangers, much to our gratifiea- 
tion, Our protectionist friend beran ina 
very uncompromising stvle, bat before he 
got. through he made several yital admis- 
sions, andafter a thorough explanation of 
the singzle tan he said it looked as though 
that part, at least, of our programme would 
work well. The league bas made arrange- 
ments foranaddress by Father Huntington 
hext month, He comes to the city under the 
auspices of one of the most prominent Kpis- 
copaul churches, 


Montana. 


Will Kennedy, Boulder.—Montana needs 
but little cullivation of the right sort to make 
her a single tax state. LE beleve this because 
the sinele tax will be the only power which 
ran offset the ete hty- mile land grant of the 
Northern Pacuie. This belief is strengthened 
by the efYortof the company to secure, be- 
yond doubt, the odd sections in all the vreat 
mineral bearing portions of the state. The 
suceess of the company’s effort in this line is 
only a question of tine. When that time 
comes Montini must submit te Northern 
Pacitic domination or adopt the snele tax. 
Montana responded quickly to the demand 
for purer clections through the establishment 
of the secret ballot. Thave faith that she - 
Will respond as quickly to the vreater re- 
form, 








A Vessel Propelled by Purpna, 

A steamer has just been built: in) Brooklyn 
for the Juckson navigation association that 
will be run with bydraulic pumps instead of 
the ordinary screw er side wheels. This sys- 
tem is patented by Dro Walter Marsh Jack! 
son ef New York, whose claim covers an 
“apparatus for propelling or maneuvering 
aw vVessel, Which Consists in developing a pres« 
sure exceeding the boiler uressure by means 
located between the boiler and the water exit, 
subjecting water received into the vessel to 
such increased pressure and then discharging 
iv in the form of one or more submerged jets 
against the water of Wotation. Phe idea of 
propelling a vessel by pumping in water and 
then forcing ib out under high pressure 
upuinst the surrounding water at the stern of 
the vessel is an old one. The first patent 
upon propelling vessels by water was granted 
in 1601, the second in| 1720, and) the third in 
1787 to Jobn Rumsey of Virgin. His vessel, 
tried onthe Potomac, December 11, U7, was 
the first vessel ever driven by sleam power in 
the world. She carried a vertical pump, 
During othe omext one hundred years 
the records of the patent offices of all 
countries show nearly four hundred 
patents peranted to inventors in’ this art 
The vew vessel, the btel of which has just 
been launched, is named Evolution. She is 
built for speed on the se-called diagonal 
principle, and is one of the most elegant ves- 
sels of her size allout. Sheathed with cedar 
and copper bronze and finished with ma- 
hogany and hard wood in the interior, she is 
u fine sight. As to her engines, she will 
carry a pumping engine, built by the Worth. 
ington cotapuny, capable of propelling 
through wnozzte 1-1 of an inch in diameter, 
1,000 gallons of water per minute under a 
pressure of 2,400 pounds to the square iach, 
A large number of prominent men are said 
to be interested in the uew company, and 
patents have been vranted to the juveator ia 
other countries, and are ventrolied by the 
company, They hope that the Kvolutiog 
will develop greater speed than the ordipary 
vessels with un economy of fuel and space, 
aud give a much greater freedom in wan- 
euvering, ‘The Evulution is somewhat less 
than 100 tons burden, 
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a \°ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK. 


80 disguised that tha most 
delicatestomach can take it. 


Remarkable as n 


a who4+ Persons gnin rapidly 
wes wr” while taking it. 
Bed maces SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Ie acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFUTLA, GENERAL 


DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CUILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


Aut Davcamts, Scott & Bowne, New York. 


THE FORUM. 


The foremost of our magazines.—New York Times. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
The Tart®eond the Former, John G, Care 
bale. The protection'sts’ “home market’ fallacy; 
uw reply to Senator Cullum. 


Prehiato i> Man tn America, Major J. W. 
Powell of the Smithsoniau istitunon, No scieo- 
titic evidence of a peuple preceding the indlags, 


The Ethics -f Marringe. W.S. Lilly, 
eminent English essayist. 


Women's Pince to the State. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith. Au argument aguinst woman sullrage, 


Demoeracy tn England. Henry I.nbouckere, 
fhe B., editor of London Truth, A democrat’s re- 
view of present English pulitics. 


The Problem of Atr Navigation. Prof. #, 
oe, Tha won of Correll, A selentitic review of 
experiments wil bh prom. se results. 


Abuves ot the Veto Power. Frederick 4. 
Centiteg. Areve v of the granting aud of the 
g-owthb of this power; how it bas never been ap- 
proved by a popular vute; abuses of ivat Washing- 
ton and ut Albany. | 

Magnetiam and Hvypnotiem. Dr J. MM. Char. 
cet of Paris. Statement of tne author's int rest- 
ing scientific experiments; their physical and psy- 
chologicul signifl ance. 


The Wronuve of the Ute Indians. George T. 
Kercheval 


Herace Greefey's Cure for Poverty. Prof. 
Rodney Welch What a western farmer's 
chances now are; askilled laborer who does not Get 
acormon Jaborer’s pay. 


Supplement, giving sketch of writers and portratts 
at canty a& umber; $5 a year. 
THE FORUM rFUBLIS WU ING CO., 
23% Kifth avenue, New York. 
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I HE 1 1f youdesire them no use fool- 
Na Ing uway time on things th t 
Out pay, Vue seud Bl Ohavonee fur magnifivent outfit 
of our Great New stanley Book. If book and terms 
po! sath factory we wi lcefucd your Inonev, No risk. 
No capital needed. Bot lavies aud gentlemen om. 
ployed Dun't iose tine in writing. “‘#tep io while 
the wa‘ers ure troubled.” Days are worth dollars. 
Addre:s BF. JOANSUN & CO., 1009 Main Bt, Rich- 
mond, Vu. ---s 
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‘Above is at exact copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the engineer carried a 


Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 
is not subject to variations arising 


_ from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred. 


A KEYSTONE DUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00—the WRECK 


COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale either for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 


town, better write us at once for terms, &c. 


THE KEVSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 


Main Office ia Co.’s own building. 
gay Walnut St. Philadelphia, 


van You Get One Dollar Easier ? 


We want to know exactly the value 
ot this advertising medium, and will 
pay youto tellus, as it may save us 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter 
giving name of this paperanc we wil 
send you absolutely free, a receipt 
‘ow One Dollar on account of one 
our @43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener, You know our Keystone 
L'ust-proof Watches are the best and we have sciling 
‘ents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
ely. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar 8 Week. 
VHE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofice in Company's Own Building, 
@ 4 WALNUT BT.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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METHOD OF TREATING | 
DISEASE. 


A NEW 








Hospital Remedies. 


What are theyf There is a_new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in the 
collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and bring- 
ing them within the reach of all. For instance 
the treatment pursued by special physicians 
who treat indigestion, stomach und liver 
troubles only, was obtained and prepared. 
The treatment of otber physicians, celebrated 
for curing catarrh was procured, and so on 
till these incomparable cures now include 
diseuse of the lungs, kidneys, female weak- 
ness, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new method of “one remedy for one 
disease” must appeal to the common sense of 
allsufferers, many of whom have experienced 
the ill effects, and thoroughly realize the 
absurdity of the claims of Patent Medicines 
which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of 
a single bottle, and the use of which, as 
statistics prove, hus ruined more stomachs 
than alcohol. A circular describing these 
new remedies is sent free on receipt of stamp 
to pay postuge by Hospital Remedy Com- 
pany, Toronto, Cunads. sole proprietars.— 
(Adv. 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE 











in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 


by the 


PERFECTED MASSACHUSETTS INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
of Pittsficid, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1831. 


GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
271 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Chamber 8t. 


ee 


yur BEST REMEDY on earth for Piles! Piles! 
Piles! Salt Rueum, Eczema and_all painful itch- 











ing skin diseases ts E. 8. Parker's Titan Salve, By 
all Druggists and 330 Broadway, Room 4, N. Y. City. 
Agenta wantad EK. 8. PARKER 
Hour Asrre 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMBE, 
143 Fourth avenue, 


43 
bet. 18th and 14th sts. 
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WEAK STOMACH ; 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPA 
SICK HEADACHE 
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THE STANDARD. 
GLENN'S 


’ This most Wondertu! of a'! purifiers removes every 


ILL 


Fer Billeus and Nerveus Disorders, such as Win 
a iF Bwelling after 
petise, Shertneus ef 


IEF 
erer is earnestly invited to try one box of these ait and they will be ackuew!l- 
edged a Weuderful Mediciue.—"Worth a guinea a bos,”— 
a Ae orks taken as directed, will quickly reatere females to complete bealth, Fora 


teow @ will wor’ d vae Vi 

Ww oops igate wonders upon the Vital drgaues Mireuythoulug 
society, an 1e beat guaran 

Have Tk UAakenst eALE OF ANY PATENT 

BEECHAM, Ne. Helens, Laneachire, Ragland. 


Ld , Goo ae8 a Caual M&., New York 
PELa wafepepe OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


i 





A DIVINE CREATURE. 


In poetry and song we are never without enchnute 
ing descrip'ions of sume divine crenture who 
Is the compeer of all in Joveliness, But bow Impossible 
Is it totmmagine such adivinity without the requisite 
charm of : 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 


And with what positive certainty a skin as fair jas a 


NEW-BLOWN ROSE 


Is sure to follow the use of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


posstLie blemish from the face, and leaves the com- 
plexion as falras @ 


HEAVEN-BORN LILY. 


For sale by all druggists. Beware of Imltations. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by matiifor 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts for three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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SINGLE TAX CIGAR. 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


These cigars are the best and cheapest inthe mar. 
get forthe money, They are put up A) to & 1ox, and 
the inside of cover contains a. beautiful photo-engrav 
ng of the Cat, with the inscription below, 

“Have You Seen the Car?” 

Whenever piaced on View itis sure to provoke dis 
sussion, and is an excellent method of bringing our 
principles before the public. 

Price per box, §2.75. 

A liberal discount to the er o orders will re 
sei tention by addressing 

eive prompt at t Sint AN VEEN, 

Z% Wooster st. 
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Pennsylvania Agricultaral Works, York, Pa, 


Farqaber’s Standard Engines and Saw Bills. & 

Bend for Catalogue. Portable, Sta 
tionary. Traction and Automatic Ba 
ginesaspeciaity. Warranted equal ot 
auperierte 
any made. 
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aud Pain iu the Stomach, Sick Hend. 
Meutn, Dizziness and Drowntuess, Cold 
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SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Secretaries of clubs are requested to send any cor 
reetions in the lst below, and all newly formed organ- 
wations are asked to reoort promptly, either to the 
Enrodmenut committee or The Standard.) 


ARKANSAS. 
Lrrr Le Rock.—Little Rock single tax club, 
Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st. Pres, Sol F Clark; see, O. D, Hemming, 


1910 Muin st. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco.—Cualifornia single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, 900)¢ Market 
st. Reading room open every evening, 841 
Market st. Pres., H. L. Pleace; sea, G. A. 
Hubbell, 1135 Mission st. 

SACRAMENTO.—Single tax club of Sacra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K_ sts. Pres, Dr. 
Reed: ‘sec, C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

OAKLAND.—Single tax elub No. 1 meets 
every Friday evening at St. Andrews hall, 
105644 Broadway. Pres, A. J. Gregg; sec, 
W. H. Messenger. ‘ 

Los Ana@eLes.—Los Angeles single tax 
elub  Vres.,, A J.’ Gray; see, Clarence A. 
Gray, rooms 24-25 Bryson-Booebrake block. 

San Dreco.—San Diegro single tax county 
committee. 
st. Chairman, Geo. B. Whaley, box 1088. 

Buack DraMonp.—Contra Costa county sin- 
gle taux committee. Jell. A. Builey, see. 

COLORADO. 

Denver.—Denver single tax associntion. 
Kivery Thursday eVeulug, H48 Lawrence st. 
Pres,, Andrew W. Elder; sec, E. McAuley, 
906 Holliday st. 

PurBLo.—Commonwealth single tax club, 
First nod Feurth Thursdays iat office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smelting and 
Retining Co. . 

GRAND JUNCTION. —Mesa county siugle tax 
and ballot reform = club. 
Bucklin; sec., Geo. Smith. 








Dr. Fravik P. Blake. 
HawkxHurst.—Plateau Valley single tax 


H. Parkenson. 
CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven.—Tax reform club. Every 
Friday evening, room Il, 102 Orange st. 


Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

MERIDEN.—Meriden single tax club. 3 p. 
m. every Sunday, Cirele hall. Pres., Wm. 
Hawthorne; see., Wm. Williss, P. QO. box 1342, 

DAKOTA. 

STrate.—South Dakota single tux associa- 
tion. Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. EB. Brokaw, box 146, Bristol. 
Rapip City.—Black Hills single tax league. 
Last Saturday in each month, Library ball. 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec., Francis H. 
Clark. 

MapIson.—Lake county single tax club. 
Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. — Washington single = tax 
league; always open; reyular meeting Frida 
evening, 609 F street, N. We. Pres, Paul T. 


N. W. 
FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA.—Pensacola single tax club No. 
1. Tuesday evenings, K. of L. hall, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafox sts. Pres. J. Davis 
Wolfe; sec., James McHugh. 
TaMPA.—Lhuinas G. Shearman single tax 
league. First Monday in each month, busi- 


ness meeting; Sundays, public speakiug. 
Pres, C. E. Ainsworth; sec, Johu H. Me- 
Cormick. 

GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No. 
1. Pres., 1. M. Beath; sec, J. Henley Smith, 
43 South Broad street. 

Auausta.--Augusta single tax club, Every 















Friday eveniag, Hussar hall, Pres, Ed, 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 
Meyer. 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO.—Single tax club No, lL. Every 
Thursday eveniug, club rovin 4, Grand Pacific 
hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey; sec. T. 
W. Wittler, 426 Milwaukee ave. 

SPRINGFKIELD.—Sangamon single tax club. 
Pres,, Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
G25 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE.—Morgan county single tax 
vlub. Pres., Col. Wm. Cami of Murrayville; 
sec., Chas, W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 

SPARTA.—Single tux committee. Sec., Wm 
R Batley. 

Quincy.—Gem City single tax club, Every 
Friday evening, Opera house building, Pres, 
C.F. Perry; cor. sec., Duke Schroer, 327 S. 3d. 

INDIANA. 

SPTATE.—lLudiana single tux league. Pres., 
Henry Rawie, Auderson; vice-pres, L. P. 
Custer, Indianapolis; see., Thos. J. Hudson, 
15> Eim st., fudianapolis, State executive 
eomumittee, Henry Rawie, Anderson, 8. W. 
Williams, Vincennes; L. O. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. GC. A. Kersey, Richmond; Chas. G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Win, Henry, Connersville; 
W. IE. McDermut, Ft. Wayne; T. J. Hudson, 
J. F. White, L. P. Caster, Indianapolis, 

CLINTON.—Siugle tax club; Sunday after- 
noons, 3 o'clock, Argus office, Pres, W. V. 
Wells; sec, L. O, Bishop, 

Fort WaYNE.—Singic tax club, Pres,, W. 


see, Henry Cohen, 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Indianapolis single | tax 
league. Every ‘Tuesday evening, 8 p.m, Man. 
sur hall, pe. cor, Washington and Alabama 
sts. Pres., Dr. Brown; sec., L. F. Custer, 
_ EVANSVILLE. —Single tax association. Pres., 
Edwin Walker; see, Charles G. Bennett 
RIcnHMonp.—Single tax club, Pres, C, 8, 


Richie, 918 South A st. 
IOWA. 

Bur Linaron.—Burlington single tax elub, 
First und third Wednesday of exeb moot, 
$13 Jefferson st. Pres., Richard Spencer; 
see,, Wilbur Mosena, 920 Hedge ave, — 

Des Moies.—Single tax club. Pres, 11 B, 
Allison, box 4; sec, Jd. Ballangee, 

Councw, BLU¥Fs.—Council Bluffs single tax 
club; second aud fourth Sunday of each 
month, 2,30 PM-s Tat Sixth at, rek, Chas 


Gtevenson; sec, Lu Kiunchan, 3% WBroadway 


Thos. B. : 


Every Monday evening, 180 LOth - 


Pres., James W. : 


CANYON CiTy.—Xingie tax committee; sec., 


club. Pres, John W. Hawkshurst; sec., E. 


Bowen: sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719G@ st, 


BE, McDermutt; vice pres., J. M, Schwerzgen;- 


Schneider, 105 South ‘Third st sec, MM, 
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| day evening, Vest’s hall. 
gan: see,, 1. D. Bhirley. 
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ALLERTON. —Tax reformclub, Every Thurs- 
Pres., A. é Mor- 


MASON CitTy.—Single tax committee; Ist and 


8d evenings of each month at Dr, Osborue’s 
otiice. Pres., J. A. Scranton; sec., J. 8, Mott. 


KANSAS. 

Aptninn.—Bingle tax club. Pres, C. W. 
Brooks; vice-pres., H. Charters; sec, A. L 

ussel, 
cee Hitwu.—Grove Hill single tax club. 
Thursday evenings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman county. Pres., 
EB. Z. Butcher; sec., Andrew Reddick. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orveans.—-Louisianw single tax club, 
Second, third and fourth Thursdays of each 
month, at 205 Cunnl st. Pres., Jobn S, Wat- 
ters, Maritime association; see., Geo. W. Rob- 
erts, 355 Dryads st. 

MAINK. 

AvuRURN.—Auburn single tax club.  Sntur- 
day evenings, room 38, Phoenix block, Main 


st; reading room open every evening. Pres., 


Wm. G. Andrews; sec., H, G. Cusey. 
Lewiston-—Single tax committee. Every 

Wednesday evening, 7 Summer st. Chair- 

man, Ff. D. Lyford; sec., Joseph Walsh, 79 


Summer st. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Siugle tax league of Mary- 


-Jand Every Thursday evening, 415 N. Hu- 
taw st. Pres. Wm. J. Ovden; sec, J. W. 


Jones, 31 N. Caroline st. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston single tax league, Wells's 
memorial ball Pres., Hamlin Garland; see, 
Edwin M. White, 27 Pemberton square. 

Neponset single tax league. Every Thurs- 
day evening, 4894¢ Neponset ave., Boston. 
Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 438 Walnut st. 

Dorchester single tax club, Every otber 
Wednesday evening, Field’s building, Field’s 
Coruer. Pres., Ed Frost; sec., Joon Lavis, 
13 Leonard st. 

Roxbury single tax club. Pres., Frank W. 
Mendum,; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 250 Rug- 
gles st. 

STONXHAM.—sStoneham single tax league, 
Pres., Dr. W. Symington Brown, Stoneham. 

Lyxn.—Lynn single tax league. Pres., Wil- 
lard W. Gray; see, T. P. Perkins, 14 South 
Common st. 

Worckster. — Tenth district single tax 
league of Worcester. Friday evenings, Swe- 
dish hall, 88 Front st. Pres., Thomas J. Hast- 
ings; sec., Edwioa K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 
cester. 

LAWRENCE. — Lawrence single tax club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney's 
office. Pres, Coli. Johu P. Sweeney; sec, 
John J. Donovan, city clerk's office. 

Hype Pank.—Single tux club. Sec, F. 8. 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

ORANGE.—Single taux league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, pres. and 
secretary’s residence. Pres, H. W. Ham- 
mond; see, Charles G. Kidder. 

Newry Port.—-Merrimac assembly. Sat- 
urday evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F, 
Murphy; sec., W. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
St. 

MALpEN,—Sinvle tax club, Meetings fort- 
night)v at Deilberative hall, Pleasant st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec., HWd- 


win T. Clark, 100 Tremont st. 


MICHIGAN. 
SturGcis.—Sturgis club of investigation. 
Every ‘ucsday eveniug, C. Jacob’s justice 
courv. room. Pres. Rufus Spalding; sec., 
Thomas Harding. 

SAGINAW. —Single tax club, rooms 418 Gen- 
esee iuy., East Suginaw. Pres., Edward IL. 
Wegener; see, das, Dully, 508 State st. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Minneapolis 

league, 502 First ave. s. Pres., 


single tax 
C. J. Buell; 


-sec., E. L. Ryder, editor Northwest Trade. 


ptr. PAuL.—-Pres,, H. C. McCurtey; sec., R. 
C. Morgan, Northeru Pacific railroad office. 
MISSOURL 

Sr. Lours.—St.. Louis single tax league. 
Ss. e. cor, Sth and Olive, ineets every Tuesday 
evening Rooms open every evening. Pres., 
H. H. Hol¥inan; sec., J. W. Steete, 2224 Walout 
Street. 


“Berton School of Social Science.” Sat- 


urday, § p. m., 6830 Waldemar ave., Si. 6. -uis. 


Pres., Dr. Henry S. Chuse;see., Win, Little. 
Kansas City.—Ransas City single tax 
club. 3S pom, 2d and 4th Sundays of each 
month, and also Ist and 3d Tuesdays. 
rooms, cor. 15th st. and Grand avo; open 
every evening at Ta, Pres., Warren Wassen: 
sec., B. A. Birmingham, 1éth and Woodland. 
HERMANN.—Single tux committee. Pres., 
R. H. Hasenritter; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard. 
NEBRASKA. 

OmAHA.—Omuaha single tax elnb, Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City ball, eor. 15th aud 
Douglas sts. Pres, Rufus A. Parker; sec., 
Cyrus F. Beckett, 411 N. ved st. 

WysMone.—Henry George single tax club. 
Pres., H. C. Juynes; sec, Jd. A. Hamm. 

NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY City.—Stanudard single tax club, 
Public meeting every Sunday night at Hum- 
boldt hall, 18d Newark av.: business meetings 
every other Friday evening at the Avenue 


‘house, “Five Corners.” Pres., E, N. Jackson, 


23 Magnolia av.; sec., Juseph Dana Miller, 267 
Grove st- 

Newank.—Nowurk single tax club, Pres., 
Herbert Boggs, 54 Browd st 5 sec., M. G. Gall- 
ney 43 Warren place. 

PATERSON. —Pussaie Co, singte tax club. 
Pres,, E. W. Nellis; sec, Johu A, Craig, 192 
Hainburg ave. 

8. OnanGgr.—s, Orange single tax club. 
Pres., EB. H, Wallace; seu, Henry Hause. 

VINELAND. —Vineland single tax and ballot 
reform club, Pres., Kev, Adolph Rvueder; 
sec., Wro. P. Nichols, box O24, 

JANVIER.—Jauvier single tax and ballot 
reform club, Alternate Thursday eveuings, 
Janvier hall, Pres. W. J, Rice; see, Sydney 
B, Walsh. 

WaASHINGTON.——Washington lund and tax 
club, Pres, John Morrison; see, W. H, 
Christine. 

Bayonnké.—Single tax committee, Chiuir- 
man, Wm. B,. DuBois, 

Paneaic,~Bingie tax committee of Passaic, 
Pres, Oscar D, Wood 
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RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


The Books are handsomely bound in heavy ‘Alligator’ paper, and are sold at prices 





STANDARD. 
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regulated by the number of blanks each contains, as follows: 


Five Subscriptions, » 
Twelve subserlpttous, “ 
®@hirty-five subscriptions, 


for 


They are in handy form for carrying in the pocket, and they enable volunteer missionaries to 


effectively conclude a single-tax argument by offering to send THE STANDARD (or tour weeks 
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These Recruit Subscription books are designed to enable our friends conveniently to send. 


THE STANDARD on trial to persons’ they hope to interest in the principles it advocates: | 


to one who will agree to read it. 


cee ae Fill in the name and address of the person to. whom you want the paper sent, tear off 
the blank at the perforated line, and mail it to THE STANDARD. The person designated: will 


_ be notified that it is sent, at your request, for four weeks, and. will be discontinued at the 


ee “end of that time unless he himself subscribes. 


A stub is.attached to each blank for your convenience in. keeping a record of those tr. 


whorn you nave ordered. the paper sent. 











NEW YORK. 
New York.-——Manhattan single tax club. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of each 


month, at Sp. m3; other Thursdays, soci) 


and propaganda, Every Sunday, Sp. ™., 
lecture, Club rooms, 86. Clinton pL: open 
every day from 6 p. m. to 12 p. mo Pres, 
Louis FE, Post; see., A. J. Steers. 

Harlem sinele tax club, room 3, 247 West 
125th st. Business meeting every Tuesday, 
8.30 p.m. Whist and social evening every 
Thursday. Pres., Eugene G. Muret; sece., 
Chas. H. Mitebelt. 

The West Side single tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 400 Highth ave. Pres., 
Dr. David Wark; see., Daniel Gavanago, 387 
Sth ave. 

BROOKLYN.—Brooklya single tax club Club 
house, 56 Livingston st. Open every evening, 
Discussions Wednesday evenings, Business 
meetings Friday evenings. Lectures Sunday 
eveninus. Pres, Peter Aitkenticor, sec, Rob: 
ert Baker, Sst Greene av. 

The Eastern District single tax cub, 
Wednesday evening, Oriental nall, 316° Bed- 
ford ave. Pres., Jolin Britton; sec., Joseph 
MeGuinness, 215 Ross st. 

BurKkaLo.—Tax reform club. Every Wednes- 
dav evening, Yex ball, cor Watson and How- 
ard sts. Pres., 8. C. Rogers; see, H. B. Bud- 
denbure, S24 Clinton st. 4 

ROCHESTER. —Hochester single tux union. 
Wednesday, 8 p.om.; Sunday, 3 poms 80 Rev- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. H. Bluntach; sea, J. 
M. Campbell, 30 Charlotte st 

ALBANY.—Sinele tax club Tuesday even- 
ing, Sp.u., 68 Washington ave. Roars open 
every evening. Pres, Alexander Gregory; 
eor. sec., James J. Mahoney, 2 Division st. 

SYRACUSE.—Sinele tax club oof Onondura. 
»O Butler block. Pres., PLA. Pauty sec, HL OR. 
Perry, 149 South Clinton st. 

POUGHKEEPSTE.—Single tax club Every 
Thursday evening, 8S op. om., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sea, Fo S. Arnold. 

AUBURN.—Single tux club, Mondays, 7.30 
pm., College hall Pres, Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 

ELLENVILLE. —Single tux club of Elienville. 
First and third Monday of each month, Canal 
st, over KE. Bevier’s drug store. Pres., Win. 
Lambert: sec, Benj. Hull. 

FLUSHING. —Siogle tax club, Pres,, D.C, 
Beard; see, Fred Shefllelad. 

New Briguron, 8. 1L--Richmend county 
single tax club Pres, J. 8. Cogan; see, A. 
B. Stoddard. 

NORTHPORT. —Single tux committee, 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OWkGO.—Single tax committee, See., Perry 
Hyde. 

‘Troy.—Single tax club, Meetings weekly 
at 576 River st, Temporary pres, Heury 
Sterling; tem. see, Frauk H. King, 

CovWtors.—Single tux committee, Pres, P, 
C. Dandurant; sce, dS. Crane 128 Oatario st, 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tux | committee. 
Chairman, A. P, Slade;-see, Dr, Win. C. 
Wood, 808. Main st. 

BCHUY LERSVILLE.—~Schuylersvillesingle tax 


Al . 
Sec, 


club, Every Friday evening, re: ideuee of d, 
H. Bullard, Pres, J. H. Bullard; sew, Re 


Wells. 

JAMESTOWN, —Single tux cub of James- 
town, Lust Saturday evening of each month, 
Pres,, Adam Stormer; sec, F,G. Anderson, 
300 Barrett st. ; 

Yonkuna—The Jeferson club, 85 Muin st. 


nm a ee tae cee ae sees ee ene eee trae 4 Mn ee 


| Always open. Business meeting every Tues- 


day evening at 7.45. 
OHIO. 

STATE.—Ohio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Chairman, C. 8. Walker, foot. 
of Evans st., Cincinnati; viee chair nan, L. Kf. 
Siemon, 7 Greeawood st.. Clevetands treas., 
W. W. Kile, €3 KE. Sth st., Dayton; see, Edw. 
L. Hyneman, room 3, 3483g¢ 8. High st., Col- 
umbus, 

CLRVELAND.—Cleveland single tax elnhb. 
Every Wednesday evening, & p.im., 144 On- 
turio st., room 16. Pres., Ton TL. Jobnson; 
sec., C. H. Nau, room 25, Standard bloek. 

CINCINNATL—Cincinnati single tax elub. 
Every Sunday afiernoon et Douglass Castle 
hall eor. Ath and Walnut sts. Pres., David 
De Beek, M.D., 189 W. 9th st.; see., Win. C, 
Wul ll, 272 Vine st. 

CoLumpus.—Central single tax-club, See., 
Edw. L. Hvneman, 54834 8S. High st. 

TIWEFN—Single tax committee. Sec., Dr. 
H. FE. Barnes. | 

Wamintron.—Hamilton single tax elub, 
Every Maturdav evening at Sit Hieh st. 
Pres., Howard Rich; see, Ambrose Surang, 
G25 Daytonst, 

GALION.—Gilion single tax club. very 
Monday evening, residenee of BP. J. Snayv, 105 
S. Union st. Pres, P. J. Saays see, Maud i, 
Saeav. 

AANESVILLE.—Central single tax club. 
Pres., C2 A. Potwin; sea, Wo He Lougheud, 
47 Van Buren st. | 

Dayton —Free tand club. Pres, Jobn 
Birch; Sea, We. W. Raley FoS Be. 5th st. 

AKRON.—Akron single tax club. Pres, Jno, 
MeBride: see., Sam Rodyers. 

Meraaispura.—Liand aud labor association 
of Miamisburg. Pres, C. BF. Beall: see., J. F. 
Beals. 

MANSFIELD.—Mansfield single tax club. 
Pres., Dr. T. J. Bristor; sec, W. J. Hugvins, 
66 WE Ist st. 

ToLEDo.—Single tax club’ No. 1 mects at 
Li Sutumit st. every Sunday at TW ao ou, 
Pres., A. R. Wynn; see, J. P. Travers. 

Yousastown.—Every Thursday evening, 
Tvorites hall. Pres, Billy Badelitfe; see, A. 
C. Hughes, 68. Market st. 

OREGON. 

PoRTUAND.—-Portlind ballot reform and 
sinuvle tax club 2d and 4th Phursdays of 
each month, Grand Army ball Pres. Re EL 
Thompson; see, S. B. Rigen, 45 Stark st. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Henury Gieurge club, Every 
Tharsday, S pan, HOt Walnut st. Cor. sea, A. 
H. Stephenson, 2l4 Chestnut st. 

Rensington single tax club Every Tues- 
day evening, 8 pam, 2021 Frankford ave.,- 
Phitadelphin, Pres,, Jumes Wright; sec., dno, 
Moore, 2188 Te. Fluntinedou st. 

PirrsBpuKG.—Pittsburg single tax club, Ist, 
Sd and oth Sundays at 2:50 pan, Union vet- 
eran legion hall, 77 Sixth ave. Pres, bd- 
munud Yardley; sea, Mark FL Roberts, 147 


4tth st, 5. 5, 


BRap¥rory.—Bingle fax club, St, James 
place, Open every evening, Meetings 


Wednesday evening and Sunday afternoon 
ats peu. Pres, Poil, D, Tangney; sec, J. C, 
De Forist, 

Kicaping.—Reading single tax society. 
Monday evenings, 40247 Pennu st. Pres., C, 8. 
Prizer; cor. sec,, Grant Nagle, 2Uu8 8, Third st, 

Enik.—Erie tax reform league. Pres, W, 
G, McKean; soo, J. L. Babcovk, 
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- EDWARDSVILLE.—Jelferson ballot reform | 
und siugle tax club. First Friday of each 
month. Pres, J. J. Smythe, M. D.; sec., J. 
Po Marmeand 

LEBANON.~—Lebanon single tax and land 
club. Pres,, Adam Behny; sec, J. G. Zimmer- 
main, TLE N. Fourteenth st. 

SCRANTON.— Henry George single tax club. 
Istand da Friday evenings of each month, 
Noake’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce 
st. Pres., Duncan Wright; sec., Arthur Me- 
Ghee, G4 Ca pouse ave. | 

SHENANDOAH.—NSinele tax club. 
Syomn, 415 W. Cowl st. 
see., Thomas G. Potts, 

Urrr® LEHIGH.—Single tax committee. 
Pres, FOR Chers see, George MeQea, 

Jounstown, Pa.—Henry Georve club. Meetg 
every Monday eventug for publie discussion, 
Pres A. d. Moxbnaimy; see, Richard Kyre. 

POTTSTOWN. —Sinele tax club, Meetings Ist 
and od Fridayeveuinys each month in Weitz 
enkorm's hall, Pres, D. L. Haws; see, H H 
Jolinson, 550 Wadaut st. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. -—-Sinwle tax association oa: 
Rhode Isiaund. Alternate Friday evenings 
room 23, Slade buildiug, cor, Washington ang 
Eddy sts. Pres., Dr. Win. Barker; sec, Gey 
D. Liddell, 145 Triunsit st. 

PAWTUCKET. —Sing le tax association. Ev'r 
Wednesaay evertig, Main st. Pres, Ed: 
ward Barker; see, Edgar Farnell, 220° Min: 
eral Springg uve. 

TENNESSEE, 

MEMPHIS.—Memphis single tax association, 
Suadays, 4.50 p.im., Luebrman’s botel. Pres, 
Dr. T. J. Crofford; see, M. H. McDowell 
care of Townsend, Cowie & Ca, 

TEXAS. 

Staryz.—Texas tax reforza association 
Pres., H. K. Ringe, Houston; ses, J. B. Coch 
rin, 

En Paso.—El Paso tariff reform club. Ist 
and 3d Saturdays of each month, county court 
rou, ceurt house, Pres,, G. E. Hubbaré€; 
sec,, A. W. Thomas, ; 

Houstox,—hdinvle tax committee. Pres 
H. F. Ring; see, KE. W. Brown, care of Ger 
mania house, 

San ANTONIO. —Sinule tax club, Meets firs 
and third Thursday in each month. Pres., Geo. 
Marks; see, Theo. Kuozmianun, 11 Crockett st 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

PARKERSBURGH.—Sinvle tax league. Every 
Saturday night, 400 Market. st. Pres, W. H 
Curry; sec, We EK. Thaver, 


Sundays, 
Pres., Morris Marsh; 
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“his George says that every cadd 
burn itito thts world bas a title to @ share 
in ibe Jana. is there to be g rediatre- 
/buuon every Gime a child ts born oF grows 
(up? Or, as the band belongs to us-ail, 
are we all to squat upen nt at sur pleas- 
ute? Supposing tbe faod ow to be (et oug, 
are the noidings to be secure or not? , If 
they are, wo fave private property in laod 
Faguin ; Vf they are aot, labor will not be 
put into tbe land, and une resnit of public 
‘robbery wit baseea-ene always beea,. |" 
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From the Toronto Grip. 
THE VERY OBTUSE PROFESSOR 


(Or, in Other Words, the Professor Who Proufesses to be Very Obtuse). 














lt Wontd be a Good Plank for Them to | 


Adopt Again. 
From Kepublican Party Phaform of 1552, 


Resolved. That all men have « taturat 
_ right toa portion of the soil, and that the 
use of the soil being indispeusable to life, the 


their right to life itself, 


CATARRH, 
Catarrhal Deafness—Hay Fever—A New , 
Home Treatment. 

Sulferers are not generally aware that 


these diseases are contayious, or tbat they are | 


due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to bea fact, and the result of 
this discovery is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal 
deafness and hay fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple avplica- 
tious made at home by the patient once In 
two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is nota snuff or an 
vintment; both have been discarded by repu- 
table physicians as injurious. A pamphiet 
explaining this new treatment is sent free on 
seceipt of stamp to pay pustage, oy A. H. 
Dixon & Son, 337 and 330 West Kiug street, 
Toronto, Canada.—[Christian Advocate. 





Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above.—fAdv. 





SEW PUBLICATIONS, 


POP Ee TR te 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


Oe EO te 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assoried for special work, and many of 
these not having been used, * e now place them, with 
some of amore recent date, In convenient packages, 
at a low price. 

Packages may be had at 0c. and $1.00, 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
1% Union Square, 





HANDY BINDER 
THE STANDARD. 


 & lot of Handy Binders, made especially for ling 
THE STANDARD, are now ready, 

Price 75 cents to wny aduress, 

Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union @yguare. New York City 


en tt amet oo enna eee act 





VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 


A limited aumber of bound volumes of THE STaND. 
ARD in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lows g prices 
GOPAI Ales VOIUMES. ..roscreccecsenevrrccesevevsvoees G3.30 
Volumes Sand 4, bound LOMELHER, cocceserecescene 6.30 
Volumes 2,3 and Wicddecdivcnsdeicerateeccctsaeeeene v.00 
Volumes 2,3, 4 and Hecessvorrereerssessopereserrene 12.00 

( ‘Expreasage extra, 


THE BTANDARD, 


add 
es 12 Union square, New York. 


Somme 


A 8 SOME of the vack numbers of THE STAND. 
7 


Dare growing scarce, we willsend 15 cents’ worth 
of tracts ln exchange for any of the fo/lowing 
Vol, I--Nos, 5, 7, 8 and 11, 
Vol. J1~Nos, 1 and 2, 
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si PISO'S CURE FOR 


AE * Y 'é 
Bost Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Veo ES 


intime. Hold by druggists. 4 





| 
right of all men to the soil is us sacred us | P 


. 16 pages. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY, 


1. A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louis F, Past. 
ages, 

2 Australian Bystem. Louis KF, Post, 

3%. First Principles. Henry George. 

4. The Right to the Use of the Earth, 
cer. 4 pages, 

& Farmers and the Single Tax. 
man, $ pages. 

6 The Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 page-. 

7 A Lawyer's Reply toCriticisina, Samuel L,Clark . 


4 pages, 
4 pages. 
erbert Spen-: 


Thomas Q@, Sbear- 


8. Buck tothe Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 pages. 

9, The Single Tax. Thos. @. Shearman, 4 pages, 

10, The American Farmer. Henry George. 4 pages 

11, Unemployed Labor. Henry George. 4 pages. 

12. The Case Plainly Stated, H FF, Ring. § pages. 

13. Social troblems, 342 pages, 12mo. Paper, 35¢, 

14, Objections to the Land ax. ‘Thos, G@ Shearman, 

pages. 

15. Land Taxation. A Conversation Between David 
Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

16. How to Increase Protits., A.J. Steers. 2 pages 

lj. The New Political Economy. & O. Brown, 4 pages 

18, Thy Kingdom Cume. Heury George. 4 pages. 

19. The Functions of Government, enry George, 

ARCS, 
Qu. ie Menace of Plutocracy, Thomas GQ. Shearman, 
pages. 

21. Tenement House Morailty. J.0.9, Huntingeon. 4pr, 

22, 2, 2, out of pone 

25, Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 

20. Henry Geurge’s Mistakes. 
3 pags. 

27. The Democratic Principle. Henry George. 8 pages 

48. Progress and Poverty. Henry George. 512 puges. 
3o cents, 

29, The New Ballot 8ystem. 


8 pages, 
Thomas G, dbcarman, 


Louis F. Post. 4 pages 

Prices of Bingie Tax Library: Two page tracts—, 
copy, lL cent; 40 copies, 10 cents; LUV copies, W cents; 1,00 
coples, 91.244 

four-page tracts—1 copy, 2 cents; W copies, 10 cents; 
100 cupie:, 40 cents; 1,000 cupies, $3. 

Eight-page traets—1 copy, 5 cents; 10 copies, 10 cents 
100 copies, SU cents; 1,000 copies, 86 ; 

Sixteen-page tracts—1 copy, 4 cents, 5 copies, 10 
cents; 1UU cupies, $1.60; 1,000 copies, $12, 

No extra charge by mail. 

The following numbers of the ‘Land and Labor Li- 
brary” are stiliin stock: 


6 Settier’s Nightmare, Louis F. Post. 4 pages. 


10. Mysterious Disappearance, Lewis Freeland. 6pp. 

13, Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm. W.T. 
Croasdale, 12 pages. 

14 The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field. W. 
T. Croasdale. 12 pages. ; 

18, itis the Law of Christ. Hev.8.H.S5pencer. 4 pp. 


21. Christianity and Poverty. Father rluntingtoo 4 pp. 
83. Socialism—Its Truth and lts Error. Henry George, 


4 e8, 

38. “bd Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

#4. How John’s Father Saw the Light. W.C. Woods 2 p. 

51, Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers. Rev. Joby W, 
Kramer. 4 pares. 

@. Hints as | What You Can Do. Henry George. 4 pp, 

31, My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Mao. Willjam 

cCabe. 4 pages. 

& A Republican’s Reasons for Supporting Cleveland. 
Judge Frank T. Reld. 2 pages. 

83. Jefferson and Hamilton, Chauncey F, Black. & pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 
42, First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 
a — Ham—~—fts Truth and Ite Error. Henry George. 
pages. 
#&. Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 3 pages. 
42, It_ia the Law of Christ. Rev. 4, Spencer, 
Henry, NL ¢ page. 
88, Ballors’ Snug Harbor. Wm. ‘It. Oroastale, 12 paces, 


SWEDISH TRACTS. 


52 Tne Case Plainly Stated, H. F. King. 8 pages 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


87, Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George 
2 BOS, 
@, The Tarif? Question, Henry George, 4 pages, 
@ American Seoteetion and British res Trade, 
Henry George. 4 pages. 
@. Protection and Wages. Henry George, 8 nages, 
%2. Protection the Friend of Labor? Thomas G.3uaar 
Man. & pages. 
76. A Short Tariff History, Thomas G. Bhearman, 2 
GS. 
1. Hale Taly to Protectionists, Thomas G@, Shearman. 
e8. 
Th an’a dress to Workingmen on the Tarif Question, 





Benry Seer ee. 4puges. 
ian peo of Tariff Tracta will be sent to any address for 


ts. 
Addresa THE STANDARD, 


12 Trion aguare, New Vark City 





Po it yourself, 
Card press 63, 
Cireular press 
$5. Size for sm) 
. bewspuper Bb. 
a Koerytning easy, petted rules, Send 3 
Blitpo tor Capaiugue Of presses, Lrpe, paper, cards, 
ete., 10 Jactory,! 
BRKELSEY & CO, Meriden, Conn. 
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« Paris 
; Li xposition, 
1880. 
Pears obtained the only gold medal | 


awarded solely for toilet SOAP in competi 
tion with all the world. //iehest possible 
distinction, 











HENRY GEORGE & CO.. PUBLISHERS, 


UNION SQUARE, 








PROGRESS AND POVERTY. PROPERTY IN LAND. 
An inquiry Into the cause of industrial depression | A Pussage-at-Arnis Between the Duke of Argyll and 
and ue erease of Want with inerease of wealth. The Henry George, 
remedy, 7) pages, Paper covers, 1b cents 
Hy HENRY GEORGE, RES SEA ROG orre eee 
Al2 pnuges. Cloth, $15. Paper covers, 8 cents, Half " 
calf or balf merov.u €2.50, FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH., 
pais (Progress and Poverty jn German), 
Translation of C.D. BF. Gutschow, 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. $30 pares. Paper covers, 55 vents, 
By HENRY GEORGE, a 
Me pores, Cloth, BLO Paper covers, 5) cents, Half 
calf or half morocey, 2.50, mats : PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress aud Poverty in Frenehy, 
Translation of P. L, LeMonnier, 
. 47 pare + " TAVIS Died 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 42 pares Paper covers, §2,75. 
An exumination of the tarur question with especial 
regard to the interests of labor, oo PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
Cloth, 8154 eee eae Half eale or , (Protection or Free Trade ? in French) 
halt morocco, eae ; snr vy pe : | Translation of Louls Vossion. 
436 pares Fapercovers, $475. 
ess } 
THE LAND QUESTION. | PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


Whit it iavolves and how ab ne it cag be seteled. 


ST 


(Progress and Poverty in Itallan, 
Translation of Ludovivo Eusebio, 
Sao pares, Pauper covers, 62 5U, 


By HENRY GEORGE, 


hives, Paper covers, 2) cents. 


SETS OF THREE.---PROGRESS AND POVERTY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PROTECTION OR 


FREE TRADE? BOUND ALIKE, IN HALF CALF OR HALF MOROCCO, $7.00. 


ECONOMIC WORKS. 


By way of answering inquiries constantly received, we append a list of some 


economic and social works of various kinds, with prices, at which they will be for- 


war 


ded post paid, Any work not mentioned procurable in New York will be sent on 


receipc of publisher's price. 


ryt 


1u.b. 
George, 


y 


Cloih, $12 04 


bith ys ON 


Goris as 
HASTIAT, 
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Youpr Todustries,” and “The History of the tresent 
TaritY, 1860-1483," BY FLW. TAU SsIG, 8vo, cloth, $1.25, 


TILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON,—THE 


{EK LAND AND THE COMMUNITY .—IN 
three books by Rev. SW. THaCKERAY, M.A. 
Trin. Col, Cauntab, With preface by Henry 
12u10, cloth = Price $1.00, 


ace, 


MUUE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM 
a embodier tn the legistavon of various coud: 
by J. H WIGMURE Cloth, @1.50. 


tris, 


oo 


Wer K AND WAQGES,—LY THOS. BRASSKY 
Tone, cloth, S100, 


; en 


| Hehe LAND AND FREE TRADE.—THE 


stery of bis lite, Tod by his ciildrea, 4 vols, 





POLITICAL ECONOWY — 


Lessons of the Boghsh © rn Laws Apphed to the 
Hy FREDERICK BaAstlat. [2mo, cloth, $1.45, 


Mited States. by Hon, SAMUEL 8. COX, 8vo, paper, 
: Sets. cloth, 73 ets, 





by Horace White. Ry FREDERICK | rie HISTORY OF THE FREE TRADE 
lami, cluch, B10, ee ae ee IN +NGLAND—By AUGUSIUS 


i lumo, cloth, 50 ets, 

ISTORY OF POLIRICAL ECONOMY | 
IN BUROPH~By JEROME ADOLPHH HLAN- : 
Bvo, Clobh, 33.00. { 
= ' 

\ 


{1K TARIFF HISTORY Or kik 
UNITED STATES.—Contalni go “Proteetion to 


OF PROTECTION. — WITH 
preface 





PDoOSTUCULATES OF ENGLISH POLIT. 
; ies ECUNUMY.—by WALTER BAGEHOT, Cloth, 
S100, 


N INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND 
; CAUsks OF THE WE: LTH OF NATIONS —By 
4SVDAM SMILH, 81.00. 





Edited by Theobold kovers, 








Any of the above Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 


12 Union Square, New Vork Citv. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 
Importern, Exporters and Manufacturing Chemtets, 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., 


Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession and Drug Trade to their Exhibits, as followa: | 
At Stand No, 575, British Food Section, a 
Kepler Extract of Malt, 
an agreeable vitalizing reconstructive and digestive, 
Menvler Solution of Cod Liver Oil, 


— Ae tee Oo rar ot ap a ne — 


An ideal form for the administration of fat.—Britisb Medical Journal, 


Also at Stand No, 311, British Industrial Section, 
Chemicaiand Pharmaceutical Products, &. ; 


The Conge Medicine Chen; as taken by Hf. M. Stanley, for the relief of Emiu Pasha, dited with: 


‘abloidsef Compressed Drags, &c. 


The Livingstone, Gordon aud Indian Pruveler’a Medichne Pocket Cases and Portable 


Mediclue Chents. 
Vereker'’s Chioride of Ammonium luhaler, for Catarrh, &, 


The PlnoleEucalyptia Dry Inhaler, for the antiseptic treatment of Consumption wand diseases uf 


the air passages, 
Lanoline, Luanoline Toilet Sonp, Cold Cream Pomade and Toilet Laneline. 
Also iit Btand No. 594, American Section, 


finzeline, Distilled active principles obtained by distiila ion from the American Whiteh Mazel, 


Hamamelin Virginica, for inflammation and irritated surfaces, 


The Fairchild Pepsine and Pepsine Tabloids, Zymine Pepronizing Powdern, &c,, & 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 


by EMANUEL SWEDENUORG, 





Formuhke and price jists supplied to the Medical Profession and Drug Trade on request, 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 


THE MASTER WORKMAN, 


A siniple statemervt of the views and aims of slugle 
tax men, designed «specially for workingmen, 
Bingle copier, 10 ceats, ben Copies, 80 Cents; twenty 


+ eenvoaentae oe ee a ee a OE ae pert tRRRES oT 


LIGION. 


1,000 octavo pages, 








cloth. Mailed prepaid for §1.30 by the American Swe: | give copies, 61.75; one burdred cooiex, 86.00, 

denborg Printing and Publishi de Cc a » Oi.f9; On dred 1 86. 

ulni ow Varealer Publishing @ociety, & Cooper pone poe Meee prepaid on reveipt of the above 

A Bea rt Em LA et 131 Gordon Gt, Allentown, Fa 
sage 


a 
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